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Aotes. 
A LETTER OF EDWARD IV. 

Among 8 collection of autographs recently sold 
by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson was one document 
that will certainly possess some interest for any 
future historian of the Wars of the Roses. It 

rofesses to be a letter from Edward IV., then 

Zarl of March, and his brother the Earl of Rut- 
land, written on December 10, 1460, within three 
weeks before the battle of Wakefield, in which 
the latter was slain; and so greatly was its 
curiosity esteemed by the sellers, that it is tran- 


curacies, in the sale catalogue. It was sold for 
thirty-two pounds. As it has not been secured 
by the British Museum, and there are several 
ints in connection with it that suggest inquiry, 
beg leave to send you amore accurate copy than 
that in the auctioneers’ catalogue :— 
The Earls of March and Rutland to the Duke of Milan. 
“ Tilustrissime Princeps et Excellentissime Domine, post 
officiosas salutationes, Ex relatione spectabilis et gene- 
rosi viri, domini Antonii de Turri, Regie Majestatis 
nostre nuntii et armigeri, intelleximus de honoriticentia 
et gratitudine illi exhibita pro reverentia Sacre Regie 
Majestatis et etiam respectu nostro, ac etiam de favore 
sibi prestito in Romana Curia apud Pontificem Maxi- 
mum pro nostris votis et honestis desideriis impetrandis, 
et de singulari caritate et benevolentia quam ad nos et 
statum nostrum Excellentia vestra gerit, pro quibus 
rebus prefate Excellentie vestre cumulatissime regra- 
tiamur. Et quoniam multa sunt nobis cordi que D. v. 








| follow him into the North. 


| with suspicion. 


jam cupimus revelari, ideo eandem dominum Antonium 
duximus remittendum ad Sanctissimum Dominum nos- 
trum Papam et vestram Excellentiam de intentione ac 
desideriis nostris plenissime informatum. Quo circa 
rogamus E, vestram Excellentiam ut illum more suo solito 
gratiose suscipiat et audiat ac plenam illi fidem adhibeat, 
et per eundem respondere dignetur. Speramus in Domino 
et in virtute Reverendissimi Domini Legati Apostolici 
apud nos existentis; cujus status cum nostris fortunis 
est conjunctus, quod rerum nostrarum successus erit 
gloriosus sicut idem dominus Antonius, lator presentium, 
latius explicebit. Valeat Excellentia vestra, ad cujus 
Datum Londoniz, die x, De- 
cembris mcccclx. 
“Excellentia vestre amici et consanguinei 
Eduardus Marchiw et Edmundus Ruthu- 
landisz Comites, filii illustrissimi Principis 
Ricardi, veri, justi, et legitimi haredis 
regnorum Angliz et Francie, ac Dominii 
Hybernia, Ducis Eboraci, etc. 
“FE. Marcu, E. Rurvorp.” 

[ Addressed ]—“ Illustrissimo et Excellentissimo Do- 
mino, Domino Francisco Sfortie Vicecomiti etc. Duci 
Mediolani, inclyto amico nostro honorando.” 

[ Endorsed ]—* Dominorum consilio ad Ducem Medio- 
lani.” 

It would be very desirable that some informa- 
tion could be obtained about the pedigree of this 
document. On the first blush there appear some 
reasons for questioning its authenticity. For one 
thing, it contradicts the received historical ac- 
count as contained in Hall, according to which 
the Duke of York left London with his son, 
the Earl of Rutland, on December 2—that is to 
say, eight days before this letter was written, 
and sent to his other son, the Earl of March, to 
joth of these sons 
had been with him in Parliament on October 31 
(see Rolls of Parl. v. 379); but since that day it 
would appear that Edward must have left Lon- 
don, and we know from Hall that the news of 
his father’s death at Wakefield, on December 31, 


| reached him at Gloucester, from which place he 


then removed to Shrewsbury, and was still not 


- - . | far from the Welsh border when he fought the 
scribed at full length, although with some inac- | ' : 


battle of Mortimer’s Cross on February 2. More- 
over there are some things in the style of the 
document which might reasonably be regarded 
“ Regie Majestatis nostre ” is, 
to say the least, a very singular expression to be 


| used by either March or Rutland at a time when 
Henry, VI. was acknowledged as king even by 


their father. 
If the document is genuine, I should be dis- 


| posed to say that it must have been drawn up 
}in the name of Henry VI., although signed by ’ 
| the two earls, who had the king practically in 


their power ; and yet the language a little further 
on seems hardly consistent even with this view of 
the case. The expressions “ pro reverentia Sacre 
Regie Majestatis et etiam respectu nostro,” ac- 
cording to any ordinary interpretation, surely 
imply that the letter was not to be subscribed by 
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the king, but by some other persons. In short, 
I see nothing for it but to acknowledge that the 


writers partly identified themselves with the king, | 


and yet allowed themselves in one place to speak 
of the king as a third person. 
From > circumstances no ‘one will be sur- 
rised to hear that very strong suspicions have 
en entertained as to the authenticity of this 
document, or, at all events, of the subscription 


and signatures. There is, however, something to | 


be said on the other side in favour of its genuine- 
ness. A letter very much the same in substance 
was certainly written by Henry VI. to the pope 
on the very day on which this letter was dated. 
A contemporaneous copy of it is preserved in the 
archives of Milan, and will be found noticed in 


Mr. Rawdon Brown's Calendar of Venetian State | 
Papers. In this letter, as in the document under | 


consideration, Antonius de Turri, or della Torre, 
is spoken of as “our envoy,” as an ambassador of 


Henry VI., who had been lately sent to the pope, | 
had returned, and was about to be despatched | 


again—although, as we find from Mr. Brown's 
Calendar, the critical situation of affairs induced 
him to remain in London for at least a month 


longer, that he might be able to report the’ issue | 


of events. There is also in both letters a refer- 
ence to ae bishop of Teramo, the legate sent 
to England by Pius II. to reconcile the contend- 


ing factions ; and the manner in which his services | 


are referred to are quite what we might have 
expected. 
n Henry's letter to the pope, preserved at 


Milan, he is said to have effected much good, and | 
the king hoped that he would effect more if | 


assisted. But in the letter of the two sons of the 
Duke of York he is almost claimed as a partisan 
on their side (‘‘ cujus status cum nostris fortunis 
est conjunctus”), which there is no doubt he prac- 
tically was by the moral support he gave to their 
cause. 

All this is certainly in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the document. It has nevertheless been 
suspected by gentlemen whose opinion in such 
matters is worthy of all deference, that, although 
the body of the document be genuine, the sub- 
scription and signatures may be forgeries. This 
supposition would leave us free to believe, accord- 
ing to the received accounts, that neither of the 
supposed writers was at the time in London ; 
whereas, if we uphold the genuineness of the sig- 
natures, we must conclude that the chroniclers 
were wrong, not only as to the Earl of Rutland 
having gone with his father to the North, but 
also as to the Earl of March having by that time 
left London. 

I believe myself it is quite possible that the 
chroniclers were wrong in both these points, and 


before we can presume that this is so, it is very 
| desirable that the document itself should be sub- 
mitted to critical inspection by competent judges 
| as to the authenticity of the signatures. I myself 
| inspected the MS. in the sale-room before my 
attention was drawn to any of the points of sus- 
picion, and the handwriting did not strike me 
as in any way liable to question ; but I will byno 
| means warrant that under the circumstances [ 
may not have been deceived. 
would, therefore, beg leave to suggest to the 
| present owner of the MS. that he would be doing 
a service to English history if he would consent 
| to lend it for a short time to the trustees of the 
British Museum, who, I have no doubt, would be 
glad to take it into their custody that it might 
be carefully inspected by paleeographers, and the 
signatures compared with other signatures of the 
| Earls of March and Rutland, so that its exact 
historical significance may be the better ascer- 
tained. JamEs GAIRDNER. 


ON THE CONJOINT PROPRIETORSHIP IN BEN 
JONSON’S WORKS. 

In a former note (4S. v. 574), when speaking 
of the second volume of the folio Ben Jonson 
published by Meighen in 1640, but containing 
three plays published by Allot in 1631, I wrote 
as follows :— 

“ As to the three plays of 1631, Allot may have sold 
them to Meighen, or, as is more likely, agreed to a con- 
joint publication. A similar conjoint proprietorship is, 
I think, to be found in the first volume [of 1640). 
Poetaster, though evidently printed at the same office 
with the rest, and though bearing one of Bishop's devices 
[the publisher of the volume], has Young’s, not Bishop's, 
| name on its title-page. The probable explanation of 
this is, that Young held the right of publishing the 
Poetaster, and by placing his name on the title-page kept 
his proprietorship intact, and ensured his right to that 
much share (about one-twelfth) in the profits of the 


a7” 


volume. The same occurs in the Bible of 1537. 


Two days ago, while arranging the loose leaves 
of a first folio of 1616, I observed similar differ- 
ences in its particular title-pages. The general 
engraved title bears, “Imprinted at London by 
| Will. Stansby,” and the title-pages of all the 
plays, save two, bear, “ London | Printed by Wil- 
iam Stansby.” One of these two, Every Man 
Out of his Humour—the only play that has two 
engraved head-pieces instead of one, and where 
alone in the volume is a tail-piece to be found— 
has also the only engraved and ornamented par- 
ticular title-page, and it bears, “ London | Printed 
by W. Stansby | for I. Smithwicke.” The other 
| or Poetaster’s title-page bears “‘ London | Printed 
| by William Stansby | for Matthew Lownes,” the 
| quarto edition of the Poetaster in 1601 having 
| been “ Printed for M. L.,” and “ sould in St. Dun- 


| 


that the document in question thus supplies us | stan’s Church-yarde.” It is therefore clear that 


with new and more accurate information. But | though Stansby (or Jonson) had managed to ob- 
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tain the right of publishing all the other pre- 
viously published plays, Smithwicke, to whom 
the original proprietor of Every Man Out of his 
Humour had assigned his rights, and M. Lownes, 
the original holder of the Poetaster, had refused 
to part with their rights, but had allowed of the 
reprinting of their pieces without prejudice to 
themselves, and on condition either of a sum down 
or of a share in the profits. It is curious to find 
that, so long after as 1640, Robert Young, who 
must in the mean time have obtained the pro- 
rietorship formerly held by Lownes, again re- 
Fised to part with the Poetaster. Either this 
indicates the continued popularity of the libellous 
satire, or the determination of Young to drive a 
hard bargain in a matter in which he had the 
mastery. That Smithwicke held to the other 
play in 1616 on account of its popularity seems 
proved by Jonson’s words of preface to the folio 
edition, and by Smithwicke’s godfatherly care in 
decking it out. 
There is yet another difference in this volume 
of 1616. The five title-pages of “ The Epigrams,” 
art of the “ King’s Entertainment on passing to 
is Coronation,” “A Panegyre, &c.,” “A Par- 
ticular Entertainment ... at Althorpe,” and of 
“ Masques at Court,” are without name of printer 
or publisher, and merely bear the imprint, “ Lon- 
don | M.pc.xvI.” Why this difference was made 
I do not know, but my conjecture is, that for the 





Is this a relic of pre-reformation times? The 
old Sarum Use provided for singing as the corpse 
was borne to the grave the “Non nobis Domine” 
or Psalms xxv. and cxiv., according to the dis- 
tance, and on returning from the grave at the 
conclusion of the ceremony “ De profundis,” &e. 

Another custom was to give to each individual 
a small cake made of the purest wheaten flour 
(oat-bread being in plied use) called “ arval 
bread,” which he or she was expected to carry 
home and eat with the rest of the family. A 
large number of persons was usually “ bidden,” 
and it was considered a great slight if each family 
did not send at least one representative. Is this 
word arval derived from the Anglo-Saxon ar-ful, 
respectful, awful, full of reverence; or from the 
2 word ahval, to hang down, to mourn P* 
In some parts of Furness, where the parish church 
was at a considerable distance, the bearers, who 
carried the corpse on a rude kind of bier, were 
obliged to rest at intervals along the road; and 
places were erected by the roadside here and there, 
called “resting-stones,” upon which the coffin 
was placed until a relay was provided and all 
had rested. In these districts it was common to 
distribute the arval bread before starting, and 
each person received a cake and a quarter. The 


| quarter was generally eaten during a halt about 


sake, or for the chance, of greater profit (may the | 
shade of William Gifford not take this as another | 


slander on his favourite !), Jonson kept the pro- 
—— of these in his own hands. It would 

ave looked strange in that day to have put 
“ Printed for the Author | by | W. Stansby,” and 
therefore I think all mark of proprietorship was 
omitted beyond the words “ by B. L.,” which on 
such omission would, I conceive, be held as legal 
ee of the author’s ownership of the pieces. 


half way to the church. H. Barser, M.D. 


Ulverston. 
SWISS SPRING SONG. 
As the “question of Savoy ” has been recently 
agitated, and, so far at! least as a neutral zone or 


| portion of Chablais is concerned, is likely to form 


a subject for future discussion and deliberation 
between France and Switzerland, I send a trans- 
lation of a poem by Doctor Ziegler of Soleure, 


| which came out shortly after the present Sir 


he four title-pages of the 1640 edition (that of | 


the “Panegyre” being left out), an edition pub- 


lished after the author’s death, bear the usual | 


imprint of all the others—“ London | Printed by | 


R. Bishop.” Briystey NIcHoLson, 


LANCASHIRE FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 


In the Furness district of North Lancashire 
some interesting customs existed within a few 
years ago. Singing or chanting psalms or hymns 
as the sorrowful train wended its way towards 
the church was very common and is still prac- 
tised. I have an extract from an old lady's will 


made in 1704 which shows the importance at- 
tached to this ceremony. It bequeaths “twenty 
shillings, to be distributed by my said Son in Law 
to such young men and others who shall sing 
Psalms before my Corpse to y* Church all y* time 
of my funeral.” 








Robert Peel so eloquently defended the cause of 
Switzerland in the British Parliament. The ori- 
ginal is entitled “ Friihlingsgrusz an Sir Robert 
Peel, in Genf.” To show the beauty and melody 
of Ziegler’s stanzas, I give the first verse :— 
“ Friihlingsliifte in den Thiilern, 

Blauer Himmel in der Hih’, 

Griine Matten, griine Triften, 

Bergesblumen unterm Schnee, 

Auf den Fliissen weisse Segel, 

Auf dem See geschiift’ger Kiel,— 

Sei willkomm in unsern Bergen, 

Edler Britte, Robert Peel!” 


“ Strains of spring salute the valleys ; 

In the lift the heaven is blue; 

Verdure decks the fields and hedges ; 
Flowrets peep the snow-drifts through; 

On the lake—the white sails streaming— 
Pleasure plies the active keel. 

Welcome now amidst our mountains, 
Noble Briton—Robert Peel ! 


[* Consult “ N. & Q.” 204 §, iv. 368, 423; vi. 468.—Ep. ] 
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“ Many a great mind dwells among us; 
Alien poets tune the lay, 
And reward proverbial friendship 
With the works that live for aye. 
Thou hast uttered words of freedom— 
Words our wounded spirits feel ; 
Therefore welcome to our mountains, 
Brave protector— Robert Peel! 
“ Thou hast girded on thine armour, 
Aimed the well-directed lance, 
Waved Helvetia’s white-cross banner 
In the face of grasping France. 
Hearts like thine will guard our birthright 
From the bruise of despots’ heel, 
Therefore welcome to our mountains, 
Bold confederate—Robert Peel ! 
“ Monarchs shower their decorations, 
Buttoned ribbon, cross of gold : 
Such exotic plants we grow not, 
They would droop in Alpine cold. 
Idiots’ straws and children’s baubles 
To their slaves let tyrants deal ; 
Fame for thee has brighter honours, 
Generous stranger—Robert Peel!” 
James Henry Drxon. 


Joun Dyer.—The poems of Dyer are to be 
found in Johnson's Poets, although the editor was 
unable, apparently, to claim for them any merit 
to justify their preservation. In his life of Dyer 
we read— 

“ Of * The Fleece,’ which never became popular, and is 
now universally neglected, I can say little that is likely 
to recall it to attention.” 


It is not of the poems, however, but of the | 


author's portrait prefixed to his life (Johnson’s 
Poets, 1790, vol. v.), that I wish to put a note on 
record, on the authority of “Maloniana” (pub- 
lished at the end of Prior’s Life of Edinond Ma- 
lone, p. 423), where, writing of Samuel Dyer, one 
of the members of the Literary Club, (who, by 
the way, was supposed to have written the Letters 
of Junius), Malone says :— 

“Sir Joshua Reynolds painted the portrait of Mr. 
(Samuel) Dyer, which is now in Mr. Burke’s possession. 
There is a mezzotinto from it, which has been copied for 
The Lives of the Poets by mistake, as if it were the por- 
trait of John Dyer, author of a poem called The Fleece.” 

CHartes WYLIE. 

REecovEeRY oF Frock Cuurcu Ree@ister.— 
The local papers announce the recovery, by the 
Rev. W. Iago, of Bodmin, of an old volume of 
registers for the parish of Feock between Truro 
and Falmouth :— 

“ He met with it in London, and finding that it had 
no descriptive title, but evidently belonged to some Cor- 
nish parish, consulted documents in the registry at 
Bodmin (by permission of Mr. Collins), and was thus 
enabled to identify it as one of the parish registers of 
Feock, lost very many years ago. It records baptisms, 
marriages, and burials during the incumbencies of three 
vicars (Jackman, Coode, and Ange) between 1671 and 


1724.” 
E. H. W. Duwrxr. 


Greenwich. 





————. 


Rasu StateMENTS.—As a remarkable instance 
of this, take the following from Gibbon (Decline 
and Fall, vol. i. chap. v.) :—“ An hundred well- 
disciplined soldiers will command with despotic 
sway ten millions of subjects.” This is one man 
against one hundred thousand. Now, according to 
ordinary computation, if this one man had to call 
| over the muster-roll of these one hundred thou- 

sand, and were to continue without intermission 
from eight o’clock in the morning till four in the 
afternoon—no trifling day’s work—he would not 
| get through it under three days. 
| Another, not much inferior, is quoted by Fuller 
(Holy State, book iv. mag > xvii. s. 2) from Til- 
man Bredenach, De Bello Livon.:— 

“T can scarce believe what one tells us, how Walter 
Pletemberg, Master of the Teutonic Order, with a smal} 
number, slew in a battle a hundred thousand Muscovite 
| enemies, with loss of but one man on his side.” 
| Scarce believe! I should think not indeed, as 
who could, unless he had deluded himself into 
the belief that the Munchausen lies were naked 
i 
| 





truth. Epmunp Tew, M.A, 
Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


MS. Notes on Fry-Leaves.—On the fly-leaf of 
| & MS. treatise on Wines, thirteenth century, in a 
very cramped and almost illegible hand, much 
| contracted :— 
“T Julius cesar y* hegh emp 
In frythe and in feld still fair was my fame 
Of Rome & of Romans I bare ay y* flour 
and thens caput mundi wes I called be name. 





“T Alisaunder conquered to paradys gete 
Saue y° ile of women all y* warld I it wan 
In achayer thai me sent a lauedi of state 
Wytnes of Arestotle yt dwelt wt me than. 





“T am ector of troy & duk of wegipt 
mony hethen haue I kylde & hedyde at anys 
I conquered y* grekis to y* grek see 
and emang thame I dyed & thar 
lyes my bonys.” 

On a leaf at the end of the same MS. occurs the 
following charm, apparently to be used as & 
styptic :— 

“In nomine patris § filii et spiritus sancti, when our 
lorde Thesus was don on y® cros, than com longinus 
thider & smot hym wt hys sper in y* syde blod & water 
com out at y* wounde & wypyd hys eghene & sawe 
anone . thregh y* holy vertewe yt god dyde gofe, I 
comaunde y® blude y* yt com noght out of y* compys 
tyma. Jn nomine patris &c. Say y* thrys.” 

West Derby, Liverpool. Jouyw Error Hopexmy. 


“ Wett-sien ” ror “ Atmost”: “Once AND 
AGArN.”—Who brought into fashion the word 
well-nigh, which within the last year or s0 
come to be commonly substituted for almost? One 
has always been familiar with well-nigh in old 
English, and in our northern counties it has never 
gone out of colloquial use; but in ordinary Eng- 





lish speech, and in writing, it had become nearly 
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obsolete. All persons now-a-days read news- 
papers and novels, and many read nothing else, so 
that a word once started by a popular novel-writer 
or journalist becomes within a few months adopted 
by the public in a truly remarkable manner. One 
cannot now take up a newspaper, magazine, or 
popular tale, without coming upon well-nigh in 
such a position as almost would have held a year 
or two ago. 

Once and again is another pet phrase of quite 
recent popularity. Ifa thing occurred repeatedly 
we used to say it happened “ again and again,” but 
now people write (1 do not observe that they 
say) once and again. Mz. Trollope, if I remember 
rightly, uses the phrase; perhaps he set the 
fashion. Like well-nigh, once and again was for- 
merly in use (1 Thess. ii. 18), and perhaps it has 
survived as a provincialism, and has now become 
popularised by some favourite author, who has 
himself retained it through his early provincial 
up-bringing. JAYDEE. 

“Motner Rep Cap.”—I forward you a print 
of “ Mother Damnable,” a few copies of which I 
have now in my possession, and shall have plea- 
sure in distributing them amongst collectors of 
rare prints, as I believe this to be a specimen. 
[am collecting accounts of notorious and eccen- 
tric individuals, and shall feel obliged if any cor- 
respondent could furnish me with any information 
about the female thus described : — “ Mother 
Damnable, the remarkable shrew of Kentish Town, 
the person who gave rise to the sign of the 
‘Mother Red Cap’ on the Hampstead Road, near 
London, An. Dom. 1676. Taken from an unique 
print in the collection of the late I. Brindley, Esq.” 

Mercury Office, Cheltenham. THomas HARPER, 


’ 


WorpswortH: ConsTaBLE, Etc.—There is a 
sonnet by Wordsworth, appended to the edition 
of Walton’s Lives, published by Henry Wash- 
bourne in 1840, in which the following lines occur 
printed in italics, doubtless with a view of calling 
the reader's attention to their beauty : — 

“ The feather whence the pen 

Was shaped, that traced the lives of these good men, 

Dropt from an angel's wing.” 

The idea is certainly felicitous, but it did not 
originate with Wordsworth: for, in a sonnet 
addressed “To the King of Scots,” by Henry 
Constable, a poet now scarcely remembered, the 
concluding lines are as follows : — 

“ The pen wherewith thou dost so heavenly singe 
Made of a quill pluck’t from an angell’s winge.” 
And the same thought he thus varies, in one of his 
“Spirituall Sonnettes,” in praise of “St. Katha- 

ryne ” : — 
“ My muse doth neede 
An angell’s feathers, when thy prayse I synge,” 


In addition to the above extracts from Henry 
Constable, let me add the following from the 








quaint author of the Emblems, who rises to un- 
usual elevation in his poem on “ Faith” : — 
“ But would’st thou conquer, have thy conquest crown’d 

By hands of seraphims, triumph’d with the sound 

Of heaven’s loud trumpet, warbled by the shrill 

Celestial choir, recorded with a quill 

Pluck’d from the pinion of an angel’s wing, 

Confirm’d with joy by heaven’s eternal King : 

Conquer thyself, thy rebel thoughts repel, 

And chase those false affections that rebel.” 

Surely these passages prove that Wordsworth’s 
imitation of both or either of these poets must 
have been more than accidental. T. C. 8. 

[ Attention has already been called in “N. & Q.” (1* 
S. vii. 191) to the former of the passages from Constable 
quoted by T. C. S. In the same volume attention is 
directed to a similar thought in some verses by Dorothy 
Berry, prefixed to Diana Primrose’s Chain of Pearls, 
1639 : — 

“ whose noble praise 
Deserves a quill pluckt from an angel’s wing.” } 


Curious Propnecy.—In a register of the six- 
teenth century, preserved in the archives of the 
Palais de Justice at Bruges (Varia, No. 511), is 
the following; I copy litteratim : — 

“ Gallorum levitas Germanos ducet ad astra: 

Italie gravitas Gallo depresso vigebit : 

Succumbet Gallus; Aquilae victoria cedet : 

Papa cito moritur, Caesar regnabit uterque 

Sic quo cessabit tune vani gloria mundi. 
Congregati sunt leo et pardus, dicentes: Ut quid Gallus 
gallinaceus excutit in alas suas, et superbia sua exaltat 
vocem suam, non enim est contentus granis suis, nec 
cessat rapere aliena: venite ergo, cedamus eum virgis 
sanguinolentis, et amoveamus ab eo plumas suas, et ad- 
stringamus eum adeo ut paucis granis sit contentus; et 
illud quod habet auferte ab eo, et scit a filiis hominum 
quod humiliabitur valde superbia eius. 

“ Haec enim scripta sunt anno Domini 1506, decima 
quinta Septembris, ex uno antiquissimo libro, qui liber 
non creditur scriptus in ducentis annis.” 


W. H. James WEALE. 


Witp Fruits iv Germany.—The present low 
prices of wild fruit in Germany seem to be a con- 
sequence of the raging war, as thousands of bar- 
rels full of them are annually exported to France 
for the fabrication (or so-called colouring) of the 
‘pure St. Julien claret,” the “ University claret,” 
or other “choice clarets of various growths.” I am 
especially alluding to wild raspberries and bil- 
berries ( Vaccinium myrtillus, L.); a measure of 
the latter of which, equal in weight to five pounds, 
was offered to me this morning (July 27) for a 
little more than twopence. An equal quantity of 
beautiful wild raspberries was selling for about 
sevenpence. Cartloads of the wholesome, aro- 
matic, but bitter cranberry (Vaccinium vitis idea, 
L.) will arrive in a short time, selling from three 
to four pence the same quantity. Beautiful ripe 
sour black cherries (Persica cerasus, L.) are selling 
a little more than a halfpenny a pound. These, 





too, as also the bird-cherry (Persicum avium, L.), 
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were exported for the same bn gee Immense 
quantities of the bilberry and the cranberry are 
= without sugar for the winter, will keep 
or years, and are sweetened when used. Russian 
cranberries (a jelly of which is often put on the 
top of other preserves, as a good way of “keep- 
ing” them) are considered the best, never pos- 
sessing a stringent or sorbate taste.* The present 
province of Hanover formerly exported the greatest 
quantities of wild fruit for the above-named pur- 
pose to France, amounting, if I am rightly in- 
formed, to more than 300,000 francs a year. Claret 
vill rise ! Hermann Kinpr. 
Germany. 


Queries. 


ALBANEY AND AmonDEVILLE. —In the list of 
arms and quarterings of Worcestershire families 
given by Nash in his history of that county are 
these two entries : — 

“ Albaney: Azure, a chevron ermine between three 
fleurs-de-lis argent. 

“ Amondeville: Argent, a cross moline .... 

Neither of these coats is given in Papworth’s 
Ordinary, and I have many reasons for supposing 
them to be wrongly appropriated. They are both 
given by Berry in his appendix, but he has copied 
many of Nash’s errors. 

I wish to know to what families they really 
belong, and by what Worcestershire family they 
were quartered. 

The latter coat I take to be that of Uvedale ; 
for I find among the quarterings of Lord Howard 
de Walden, in Edmondson’s Baronagium, the 
coat of Amundeville (Azure, a fret or) preceded 
by that of Uvedale (Argent, a cross moline gules). 

Did Uvedale marry an heiress of Amundeville ? 


H. 8. G. 


ARUNDEL AND ARUNDELLO.—In one of the 
valleys of the Canarese, or province of Ivrea, in 
Piedmont, there are the ruins of a castle bearing 
the name of Arundello. It was built after the 
year 1176 by one of the many branches of the 
noble family of San Martino, who bore the title 
of Lords of Arundello down to the last century, 
when they became extinct. Could it be possible 
to explain the identity of name between the Ita- 
lian castle and the Bnglish castle and town, or 
at least between the family of the Italian Lords 
of Arundello and that of the English Earls of 
Arundel? The first Earls of Arundel in England, 
from 1139 to 1221, were the Albini—one of whom 
eame with the Conqueror to England. The earl- 


” 


* The bramble (Rubus fruticosus, L.) is less thought 
of in Germany than in England, furnishing as it does an 
excellent preserve, A French lady of my acquaintance 


would never allow her children to eat blackberries, as she 





dom then passed by marriage to the Fitzalans till 
1580, when again by marriage it became the 
heritage of the Howards, who still hold it. It ig 
well known that in the thirteenth century, in the 
reign of Henry III., the princes of the House of 
Savoy, and especially Peter II. (the little Charle- 
magne), and Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
were in high favour at the English court, and 
London was crowded with their nobles from 
Savoy, Vaud, and Piedmont. It is possible that 
one of these nobles became connected with the 
Arundel family of those times (1241-1268), and 
upon going back to his country, out of regard for 
English associations, gave his castle the name of 
Arundel ; precisely as Cardinal Gualo reproduced 
the architecture and the name of St. Andrew's 
church of Chester in the beautiful Sant’ Andrea 
of Vercelli. That in those days the intercourse 
between Italy and England and the connection 
between the families of the two countries was 
not unfrequent, we may argue from the fact that 
John Fitzalan, seventh Earl of Arundel (1269- 
| 1302), married Alice, daughter of the Marquis of 
Caluzzo. It is also on record that in 1383, at 
Bourbourg in Flanders, Amadeus VII. of Savoy 
(called “The Red Count”) held a tournament, 
attended by several English lords; and that one 
of these, the “ Earl of Arundel,”’ was unhorsed by 
the Savoy prince. The English nobleman alluded 
to could only be Richard Fitzalan, tenth Earl of 
Arundel. 

Can learned historians or genealogists throw 
any light on this subject ? Ge. 





Morpecar Cary.—Mordecai Cary of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, went to Ireland as chaplain to 
the Duke of Dorset, Lord-Lieutenant ; he became 
Bishop of Clonfort in 1731, and was promoted to 
Killala in 1735. He married Catherine, daughter 
of ? I shall be obliged by an account 
of his ancestry. Y. S. M. 

AnnE (CHAPMAN) Kwnientiey. — “ Anne, 
daughter of Sir John Chapman, Lord Mayor in 
1688, was the wife of Knightley.” Who was 
her husband? He does not appear in Baker's 
pedigree of the Knightleys of Fawsley. 

C. D.C. 


[It appears that Sir John Chapman died May 7, 1737, 
leaving two daughters: the elder married Sir Oliver 
Ayshcomb, Bart., of Lyfford, in Berkshire ; the younger, 
Bethia, died unmarried.—Burke'’s Extinct Baronetage. | 


Mrs. Mary Cuvrcarty.—lIn the parish church 
of Minterne, Dorsetshire, there is a memorial by 
Mrs. Mary Churchill “in commemoration of her 
husband John Churchill, Esq.,” who, according 
to the register—for there is some little confusion 
as to the dates on the stone—seems to have died 
April 3, 1659. ; 

From a comparison with other memoranda, it 














was sure of their bringing on a headache. , 


seems hardly possible to doubt that this Jobn 
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Churchill was the grandfather of the great Duke 
of Marlborough, who is stated by all the Peer- 
ages and in Hutchins’s History of Dorset to 
have married Sarah, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Henry Winston. If so, Mrs. Mary Churchill must 
have been his second wife; and the questions 
arise, who was she, and when did Sarah Winston 
die, and where was she buried? Mrs. Mary 
Churchill, the wife of Mr. John Churchill, Esq., 
was (according to the register) buried July 19, 
1677. Answers to these queries will greatly oblige 
C. W. Bryenam. 


Lorp Duprey anp Warp, 1784.— Has any 
portrait of Lord Dudley, about 1784 or so, been 
engraved ? J.C. J. 


WittraAm Fenwick, Mayor or Hvurt.—Can 
you procure me information as requested con- 
cerning William Fenwick, who was mayor of 
Hull in 1709 and again in 1727? He married 
Melior, daughter of Isaac Fairfax of Thornton, in 
Pickering, and Catherine his wife. William Ken- 
wick was “ Chamberlain of Hull, 1699,” and was 
son of “ Nicholas Fenwick.”’ I should be glad to 
know which branch of the Fenwicks he belonged 
to. Communications to be addressed to me, 

Mrs. Barwick Baker, Hardwicke Court, 
Gloucester. 


GERMAN Privce.—In The Spiritual Lvercises 
of St. Ignatius (London, Burns, n. d., p. 51) there 
is mention of— 

“ A German prince,” who, “ wishing to inspire his son 
with a great horror of war, ordered a painter to repre- 
sent the different scenes of a bloody battle, and to write 
these words at the bottom of the picture: ‘ Behold the 
fruits of war!’” 

What was his name? 

Sandford. 

“Gop’s Bany.”—Is this beautiful expression 
actually in use in London among the lower 
orders? In Mr. George Macdonald's exquisite 
little book, At the Back of the North Wind, it is 
constantly made to appear that such is the case, 
as in the following: —* ‘ The cabbies call him God’s 
baby,’ she whispered. ‘ He’s not right in the 
head, you know. 
meaning of the term is here supplied. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 


E. MARSHALL. 


Goop Srr anp Dear Srr.—Some letters in my 
possession from Isaac Maddox, bishop of Wor- 
cester, dated the early part of the last century, 
commence with “ Good sir.” How long has the 
conventional form “ Dear ” prevailed in epistolary 
correspondence? In the Paston Letters the style 





Lives on THE Human Earn.—Where can I find 
some clever lines which appeared in one of the 
cheap periodicals of, say, some fifteen years back, 
describing the functions of the human ear in the 
shape of an address of a father to his little daugh- 
ter, explaining to her how she heard St. Pancras 
bell ? E. L. 

79, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. 

GrorGE Lonpon.—This great gardener, founder 
of the Brompton nursery, superintendent of the 
Royal Gardens, Page of the Back Stairs to Queen 
Mary, the friend of Evelyn, and companion of the 
Earl of Portland when Ambassador I¢xtraordinary 
to the court of France, died in 1713.* Can any 
of your readers tell where he was buried? His 
daughter Henrietta married Sir John Peachey, 
Bart. J. 


Macavtay’s Battaps.—The eighth and last 
volume of “ The Works of Lord Macaulay (com- 
plete), edited by his sister, Lady Trevelyan,” and 
published by Longmans, Green, & Co. in 1866, 
professes and is generally supposed to contain the 
more approved or popular portion, at least, of the 
distinguished author's poetry. I miss from this 
collection the truly heroic ballad of “ The Siege 
of Rochelle,” which, when I read it some thirty 
years ago (in my Cambridge days), I thought as 
good as any other lay or ballad he ever wrote, 
“The Armada,” “ Naseby,” “ Ivry,” and the best 
of the Lays of Ancient Rome not excepted. 
Neither is— 

“ Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters,’ 
in the separate poetic volume in which the Roman 
and others of his heroic lays have been published 
these many years. 

Am I right in attributing this favourite of my 
young days to Macaulay, and where can I renew 


| my acquaintance with it? 


A tile Joose.’” (p. 187.) The | 


between kindred resembles state documents of the | 


sovereign, where they address each other as “ Right 
worshipful father” or “ husband.” 


Tomas E, WIxNINGTON. 


A thought has struck me recently that it may 
have been a joint production to which Praed lent 
a hand, or some other of the brilliant Cambridge 
eclectics who commenced their literary career in 
Charles Knight’s Quarterly. 

Tue Knieut or INISHOWEN. 

Junior St. James’s Club, St. James’s Street. 

Mepicat Orper or Sr. Jomn.—Can any of 
your correspondents, versed in the history of reli- 
gious and charitable orders, give me any infor- 
mation on the subject of the “‘ Medical Order of 
St.John”? This order is very cursorily mentioned 
in Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, under the 
heading “‘ Physicians,” as being founded by St. 
Jean de Dieu, and as being in some way con- 
nected with the profession of medicine. And 
Fleury, in his Histoire ecclésiastique, gives an ac- 
count of the life of St. Jean de Dieu, and of the 
establishment of the order of the “ Brothers of 


* January 12, 1713-14.—Ep.] 
J 
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Charity,” but makes no mention of its being | dono Georgius III. Optimo Regi 1773, 


especially a medical order. : 
he questions I wish answered are—Was this 
a strictly medical order ? 





ied) Ld 


and on 


the stalk the initials I-A The bow] was rather 


Is it in existence at | artistically embossed with the English rose and 


present? Does any other author give fuller infor- | Scottish thistle in high relief; the handle was of 


mation on the subject ? BELGIQUE. 


Meantne or “Naccartne.” — In the Life of 
Edward Lord Herbert, ed. 1771, p. 161, is— 

“ Every bout tied with a small ribband of a Naccarine, 
or the colour that the Knights of the Bath wear, gave a 
very gracefull mixture,” &c. 

What was naccarine ? 

Kenilworth. 


E. H. Know regs. 


Pavut V. AND THE VENETIANS. — Will some 
reader of “N. & Q.” kindly refer me to a full 
collation of the — 

“ Controversies Memorabiles inter Paulum V. Ponti- 
ficem et Venetos ..... In Villa Sanvincentiana apud 
Paulum Marcellum. Sumptibus Caldoreane Societatis, 
Anno MpcvIit.” 

Freytag, in his <Analecta (ed. 1750, p. 269), 
gives the collation as part I. pp. 242; part 11. 
pp. 276, in 8. 

My copy agrees with the title-page as given by 
Freytag, but the collation differs very consider- 
ably. Part 1., though not so called, agrees with 
Freytag, ending with “ Finis” on p. 242: its con- 
tents also agree with the index which follows the 
general title (there are no separate titles for 
parts I. and II.) 
and its contents are all noted in general index 
with the exception of the last item, sixteen stanzas 
of Italian poetry, pp. 669-672. 
of the index does not, however, correspond with 
the first four articles in part m.; the first of 





which, e. g. “ Cardinalis Baronij Parznesis,” &c., | 


is paged 245, as if it should be found in part 1.; 
from p. 173, part 11., the index and pagination of 
the part agree. 

There are three tractates bound up in the vo- 
lume, but they do not belong to the work as 
above described. AIKEN IRVINE. 


Part 11. consists of 672 pages, | 


The pagination | 


Clerical Club, Dublin. 


Pree Rott, 5 SrerHen.—Your correspondent 
Nrwgop, in his note on “ Herveus,” quotes this 
Roll as the authority for one of his statements. 
May I ask whether there be such a Roll? Is not 
this the Roll identified by Mr. Hunter as that of 
31 Hen. 1.? I put the question for information, and 
by no means as wishing to be regarded as myself 
an authority. I should have known nothing pro- 
bably of the matter, but for the suggestion of an | 
able, but now deceased, friend. W. M. H. C. 


PUNCcH-LADLE oF Groree III.—I the other day | 
bought a silver punch-ladle with a gold seven- | 
shilling piece let into the bottom of it. It bore | 
the cipher “*G. R.,” and an inscription “ Ex | 


| ebony. 


As Iam informed by one who still recollects 
the days of George the Good that he was in the 
habit of presenting such gifts to many persons he 


| took a fancy to, — some of your readers may 


me a little farther information 
H. H. 


be able to affor 
on the subject. 
Portsmouth. 


SERJEANT SALKELD.—I am desirous to have 
some account of the ancestors and descendants of 
William Salkeld, serjeant-at-law and reporter of 


the King’s Bench from 1689 to 1702. believe 
he came from Rock in Northumberland. Ww. 


[William Salkeld was descended from a very ancient 
family in Cumberland, The Salkelds possessed the manor 
of Corby, upon the attainder of Andrew de Harcla, by a 
grapt from Edward III. to Richard de Salkeld, Kot. 
Afterwards came Hugh de Salkeld, John de Salkeld, and 
Richard de Salkeld. The latter died 17 Henry VII. The 
last Thomas Salkeld sold Corby to the Lord William 
Howard, third son of Thomas, great Duke of Norfolk. 
Serjeant Salkeld was born at Fallodor, or Fallodon, in 
Northumberland, in 1670, and was the eldest son of 
Samuel Salkeld, Esq., of the same place. This Samuel 
was of Fallodor and Swinhoe, near Newcastle, properties 
which his son inherited. He died intestate in 1699, The 
serjeant obtained Fifehead Nevil, in Dorsetshire, by mar- 
riage with Miss Ryves, an heiress. He was educated at 
Oxford, and admitted a student of the Middle Temple on 
May 2, 1692, and called to the Bar in 1698. He died on 
Sept. 14, 1715, aged forty-five or six, leaving three sons 
and three daughters: William, the possessor of Fifehead, 
died in 1782, unmarried. Robert was the second son, who 
married his first cousin, the daughter of James Salkeld 
the younger, brother of the serjeant. Robert married, 
secondly, Sarah the widow of P. Ruffe, by whom he had 
one son, William, a physician, who married first Eliza- 
beth Palmer, one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s nieces. His 
second wife was: Anne, the eldest sister of James 
Clitherow, of Boston House, near Brentford. Charles, the 
youngest son of the serjeant, is supposed to have been 


| connected by marriage with the Rev. Charles Simeon of 


Cambridge. This Charles had a daughter, whose de- 
scendants in Dorsetshire possess a good share of the 
family pictures. The serjeant had three daughters: 1. 
Mary, married first Edmund Gag, of Blandford ; secondly, 
Thomas Waters, of Blandford, by whom she had a son 
and three daughters. 2. Elizabeth, married the Rev. 
James Dibben, rector of Fontmell Magna. 3. Anne, died 
unmarried in 1741. For other details of this family, 
consult Woolrych’s Lives of Eminent Serjeants-at-Law 
of the English Bar, 2 vols. 8vo, 1869, vol. ii. pp. 482- 
495.] 


Sickie Borne: Borne Money. — In a lease 


| dated Oct. 28, 1578, is a condition that the tenant 


| is to find one “sycle boyne ” to cut corn (bladas) 


in autumn, for one day. Again, Feb. 8, 1771, the 
corporation of this borough ordered that their ten- 
ants, who had usually paid to the mayors “ boine 
money,” should thereafter pay the same to the 
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mayors for ever. Can any one explain the mean- 
ing of “ boyne” ? CHARLES Jackson. 
Doncaster. 


Trapp’s “ Virer.”—What are the merits of 
the work? I have never met with it. I have 
amongst my collections the following anonymous 
epigram :— 

“Qn hearing Glover’s Leonidas compared to Virgil.* 

“ Like unto Virgil "tis, perhaps; 
But then, by Jove, ’tis Doctor Trapp’s.” 

Trapp was a very learned man, and if there was 
any resemblance between his style and that of 
Glover, he cannot have been such a very bad 
poet after all. Trapp lived at a time when blank 
verse was not ‘cau esteemed—when, in fact, 
Frenchified jingling, miscalled erotic verse, was 
the fashion, and Milton had to succumb to Boileau. 
Trapp must have been thoroughly acquainted 
with his author. Whether he had sufficient 
poetic genius to transmute Maronian hexameters 
into the blank verse of Shakspeare and Milton is 
what I should like to know. Perhaps some 
reader of “N. & Q.” will oblige by sending an 
extract—say twenty or thirty lines—from one of 
the eclogues. Blank verse seems the proper me- 
dium for hexameters and pentameters. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 






Leeds? Many of these are views of places in 
Yorkshire which are easily recognised, but it 
would be interesting to know the whole, and it is 
to be hoped that in the new edition which is pro- 
mised an index of their names will be given. 
G. D. T. 
Huddersfield. 


Replies. 
GAINSBOROUGH’S “BLUE BOY.” 
(4" S. iii. 576 ; iv. 23, 41,80, 204, 237; v.17, 35.) 

Since this subject was last before your readers 
(Jan. 8, 1870), and created a widespread in- 
terest, much progress has been made towards 
settling the question as to which of the two 
“ Blue Boys” is the original picture, and thereby 
entitled to the “blue riband” of the fine arts. 
With your approval the subject will be resumed 
and completed. 

Amongst your contemporaries who have com- 
mented on the facts disclosed in your columns, 
The Queen* concludes an interesting article, 
accompanied by a sketch of the “Blue Boy” 
printed in colours, with the following pertinent 
remarks : — 





[Another version of the epigram on Glover’s Leonidas 

reads as follows : — 

“ Equal to Virgil? It may perhaps, 

But then, by Heaven, ’tis Dr. Trapp’s.” 
Trapp’s translation of The 4neid of Virgil into blank 
verse, published in 1717, in two vols. 4to, is in little esti- 
mation, and is a complete failure as a work of art. Dr. 
Johnson observed that “Trapp’s book may continue its 
existence as long as it is the clandestine refuge of school- 
boys.” It is “indifferently executed,” remarks John 
Nichols, In 1758 Dr. Warburton was thus compli- 
mented for his “ Dissertation on the Sixth Book of 
Virgil” : — 
“ Sure, in that Hell which you design’d, 

For miscreants vile of ev’ry kind ; 

Bad Criticks well deserve a place, 

Nor mercy e’er should find, nor grace. 

Translators too those realms should hold, 

Who put off dross instead of gold. 

Chief, those who thy bright Muse disgrace, 

And hide with stains her beauteous face. 

There creeping Lauderdale should lie, 

Cold Trapp, and murd’ring Ogilby.” *} 


LANCASHIRE Witcurs.—The ladies of Lanca- 
shire are spoken of and toasted as “ Lancashire 
witches.” Under what sobriquets do the gallants 
of other English counties celebrate the beauty of 
their fair enslavers ? PRESTONIENSIS. 


Woopncur Inrrmat Letrers.—Can any of the 
correspondents of “ N.& Q.” inform me who was 
the designer and who the engraver of the initial 
letters (many of which are very beautiful) to 
the chapters in Whitaker's Richmondshire and 


“ Until last year,” says The Queen,“ the fact that there 
were two ‘ Blue Boys’ was not generally known. But, as 
now-a-days there is always something new turning up, 
or some article of faith ruthlessly swept away, the West- 
minster * Blue Boy’ is not exempt from what appears to 
be a general rule. The question as to which of them is 
the original and which the replica has been argued with 
great spirit in our contemporary, Notes and Queries. 
For many years the Marquis of Westminster's picture has 
been the unchallenged claimant of the original honours ; 
but at the conversazione of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers in 18€7, after a lifetime’s obscurity, a second ‘ Blue 
Boy’ formed one of the works of art lent for exhibition, 
and the second claimant has been pronounced by com- 
petent jndges to be a very fine work of art.” 

Here it wil] usefully refresh the memory to 
quote the conclusions formerly arrived at. On 
September 18, 1869, they were — 

“That the ‘ Blue Boy ’ which was in the possession of 
Mr. Hoppner, R.A., is not the one now in the possession 
of the Marquis of Westminster ; that it is more likely to 
be the one which was the property of the late Mr. Hall, 
as exhibited at the conversazione of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1867; that if one of the two ‘ Blue 
Boys’ has been copied from the other, it is the West- 
minster one, which is a copy of the rival picture; and 
that if both pictures are Gainsborough’s, then the least- 
known one is the finest work of art.” 

And on January 8, 1870— 

“That the inferences formerly drawn in favour of the 
least-known Blue-clad have been virtually confirmed by 
subsequently received facts ; that the original ‘ Blue Boy,’ 
as well as several other Blue-clads, were, in all proba- 
bility, painted before, and not after, the delivery of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s cold-colour discourse in December, 
1778 ; that it is probable the original ‘ Blue Boy’ passed 








* Three translators of Virgil. 





* April 30, 1870. 
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direct from Gainsborough’s studio to the gallery of | that city became the model boy, than that the 


George Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV.; that, at 
any rate, it belonged at one time to the Prince, and was 
by him sold to John Nesbitt, Esq., M.P.; that the very 


remarkable coincidence between the early description of | . 
| complete the history of the least-known “ Blue 


the picture in Mr. Nesbitt’s possession (by Mr. Peter 
Coxe), and the recent description of the least-known 
“ Blue-clad” (by Mr. R. J. Lane, A.R.A.) is presumably 
due to their actually referring to the same picture ; that 





about 1806, if not previously, two ‘Blue Boys’ appear, of | 


which the original was in Hoppner’s care, and the un- 


are excellent reasons for now recognising the least-known 
*Blue Boy’ as the same picture which was successively 
the property of (or was held by) H.R.H. George Prince 
of Wales, John Nesbitt, Esq. M.P., and John Hopprer, 
Esq., R.A.” 


So far as we know, these conclusions have not | ‘tative w Pein 1 
. . . | Frits y D very 
been controverted by a single fact advanced against | ve proof for stating openly on every oppor- 


them, although the will to rebut them has not 
been wanting. On the contrary, further dis- 
coveries and closer examinations of both pictures 
have virtually established them. 

For example, as regards the origin of the 
“Blue Boy,” it appears it was painted in 1769 
and exhibited in 1770, to confute, as it did suc- 
cessfully, Reynolds’ depreciation of Gainsborough’s 
skill in portraiture, several years before the cold- 
colour axioms were launched against the successful 
picture and its painter. 

To Mr. Joseph Hogarth, the well-known and 
respected veteran in works of art, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, we are indebted for the in- 
formation that the portrait in a Vandyke dress 
which achieved for Gainsborough so great a suc- 
cess at the R. A. in 1770* was the “ Blue Boy,” 
and that it was the picture of which Miss Mary 
Moser said, “Gainsborough beyond himself.” 
This discovery throws a flood of new, if less 

leasant, light on the policy of Reynolds towards 
tainsborough ; but this interesting subject must, 
for the present at least, be deferred. 

It also adds much weight to the tradition, 
which it is said the late Mr. Turner, R.A., was 
disposed to believe, that the original “ Blue Boy ” 
represented a youth connected with the Molyneux, 
now the Sefton family; for Gainsborough ex- 
hibited the portrait of Isabella Lady Molyneux 
the previous year. This lady had two brothers— 
Viscount Petersham, then sixteen, and Henry 
Fitzroy Stanhope, a younger one, sons of a soldier 
of high distinction—Earl Harrington. Now, one 
of these youths may have been the model boy, and 
thus account for the fine military attitude of ease, 
grace, and elegance, “as if to the manner born,” 
which so prominently distinguishes the least- 
known “ Blue Boy” over the rival picture, as the 
best judges tell us. 

Moreover, the “ Blue Boy ” was painted at Bath, 
so that it is more probable one of the youthful 
aristocrats who visited Gainsborough’s studio in 


* Fulcher's Life of Gainsborough, p. 79. 


| the Grosvenor picture only a copy of it. 





son of a London ironmonger did so.* 
From a pedigree point of view, two important 
discoveries have been made which practically 


Boy ” as the original picture. They are (1) that 
Nesbitt, the owner of the original “ Blue Boy,” 
in ethe beginning of the century, had the pic- 


| ture with him at Heston between 1815 and 1 20, 


known one in the Grosvenor collection; and that there | Where it seems to have been a well-known pic- 


ture, and (2) that Hall, so long the owner of 
the least-known “ Blue Boy,” purchased it as the 
original, with its pedigree complete, the Prince of 
Wales portion included, and used the information 
thus obtained, no doubt from Nesbitt, as autho- 


tunity that his was the original “ Blue Boy,” and 
Hall’s 
statement, it is said, reached the notice of the 
late Marquis of Westminster, and led him to 
make inquiries about the “ Blue Boy’s” history, 
as if there was a loose screw, from Mr. Rogers, 
the poet and collector of works of art, some 
twenty-two years ago. Im connection with this 
matter, there is an incongruous “ Blue Boy ” story 
fathered on Rogers, which we would like to know 
if any of your readers ever heard him mention. 
It is, that Rogers bought the original “ Blue 
Boy ” at a sale, let Hoppner have it to copy, and 
that Hoppner dlshonorably and surreptitiously sold 
the original to Earl Grosvenor—a libel doubtless 
on both gentlemen, as it is known to be on Hopp- 
ner, who did not sell the original “ Blue Boy” to 
Karl Grosvenor. To us it appears to be merely a 
perversion of facts, having nothing whatever to do 
with the original “ Blue Boy,” put forward as a 
forlorn defence of the damaged pedigree of the 
best-known “Blue Boy;” but if wrong we will 
be glad to be corrected. 

Briefly these facts are:—(1.) Rogers’ much en- 
joyed and spoken about purchase of “ Puck” by 
Reynolds—not the“ Blue Boy” by Gainsborough— 
at a sale, where Lord Farnborough and Dance the 
painter were with him, after having all break- 
fasted at his residence; and (2) the quarrel be- 
tween Rogers and Hoppner, not about the “ Blue 
Boy,” but an artist whom the former desired to 
become a member of the Council of Trent Club, 
but was strongly opposed by the latter, who 
bitterly reproached Rogers for this desire, which 
led Rogers to say of Hoppner, “ He has an awful 
temper—the most spiteful person I ever knew.” 











* A foot-note of dubious origin in Edwards’s Anecdotes 
of Painters appears to be the sole authority for using the 
name of Buttell, either as the model or the owner of the’ 
original “ Blue Boy.” But this might have been added 
after the death of Edwards in December, 1806, and when 


| the work was going through the press in 1807 ; for, ac- 


cording to the Grosvenor Gallery statements, that pic- 
ture was then in existence, even if unnoticed by Edwards. 
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But to return to Hall: it is certain that he was 
proud of his ‘‘ Blue Boy” on account of his royal 
antecedents, which he took care should be known, 
until the picture acquired the title of the Prince 
of Wales’ portrait among those about him, and 
was so catalogued after his death. 
the dead was unwittingly made to bear evidence 
that when living he knew well that the picture 
had once belonged to the Prince of Wales, and 
consequently that it was the celebrated original 
“ Blue Boy,” well worth 1500/, to keep and not 
to sell. ‘ 

Another and a satisfactory proof of the origi- 
nality of the least-known “ Blue Boy ” appeared at 
the Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy in 


In this way | 


| lowed pleasingly in a greenish direction. 


the form of a very fine Gainsborough, recently | 


valued for legacy duty at 1500/. It is No. 102 in 


the Catalogue, and is a companion picture to the | 


least-known “ Blue-clad,” in the description of 


canvas used, in the very thin but brilliant water- | 


colour-like style of painting so characteristic of 
Gainsborough’s portraits painted at Bath, and even 
in their ground-plan, the pictures differing little 
more than necessary for the positions and dresses 
of those represented. 

This test picture, as it may be called, contains 
the portraits of the Countess of Sussex and her 
daughter, Lady Barbara Yelverton, afterwards 
Baroness de Ruthyn, as lent for the Exhibition 
by the Countess of Loudon. 

Now, exactly a century ago Gainsborough ex- 
hibited this very picture at the Royal Academy 
the year after he had exhibited the “ Blue Boy,” 
therefore a similarity of materials and “ hand- 
writing” might be expected and is found. 

Tried by this test, the Grosvenor “Blue Boy’ 
hardly looks a Gainsborough. The canvas is dif- 
ferent, the vehicle different, the painting thicker, 
the colouring less delicately managed, and the 
general effect disappointing. 

But place the least-known “ Blue Boy” by the 
side of the ladies, and they will have met, per- 
haps, more than their match in general attractive- 
ness, but in materials and execution they would 
stand forth a well-matched pair, to prove a common 
artistic paternity, in a very convincing manner. 

Before proceeding with the history of the “ Blue 
Boy,” it may be as well to give a description of | 
the two pictures, and the chief differences be- | 
tween them. Some of these differences have been | 
noticed in your columns, but the exhibition of the 
Grosvenor “Blue Boy” last year at the Royal 
Academy, and subsequently at South Kensington, 
has enabled a satisfactory comparison of the two 
pictures to be made by competent judges. 

Endeavours to bring about a public side-by-side | 
competition between them have failed, owing to 
the shyness of the best-known “ Boy ” to enter | 
the lists against the other. 
The difference in the shades of the blue colours | 

' 


9 | 


| of the chivalrous young athletes of Oxford and 

| Cambridge, who annually contend for the “Blue 

| Riband ” of rowing, is well known; and as with 

| these colours, so with the two pictures—one of 
them presents a darker and older appearance than 
the other. They might therefore be distinguished 
as Light Blue and Dark Blue. 

But there is a depth and delicacy of light and 
shade about the older-looking picture which is 
not found on the other; and the colour on the 
figure of the former, if ever bright blue, has mel- 

On the 
younger-looking “ Boy” the colour is paler and 
has a hardness, which gives the picture, as Allan 
Cunningham said, “a somewhat startling” first 
impression character. 

Connoisseurs might therefore prefer to call the 
lighter picture the “‘ Pale Blue Boy,” as Leslie did 
when writing about it, and the darker one the 
“Green Blue Boy,’ as it has been designated. 

The Light or Pale “ Blue Boy” belongs to the 
Marquis of Westminster, is a well-known picture, 
and has a sight size of 70 inches by 48 inches. 

The Dark or Green “ Blue Boy” has a sight 
size of 714 inches by 50} inches, but owing to 
the misfortunes which befel its owner in 1802, 
and drove both into obscurity, it is now compara- 
tively little known. 

Modern descriptions of and eulogiums on the 
Grosvenor “ Blue Boy ” are well known and need 
not be epitomised here. Itis otherwise, however, 
with the green “ Blue Boy,” now seen to be the 
original; therefore it is proposed to quote two 
descriptions of the original, when it was known 
as a, and some of the green “ Blue Boy,” com- 
parative and otherwise. 

The earliest description of the original “ Blue 
Boy” yet met with has appeared, but may be 
repeated. It was written in 1802, by Mr. Peter 
Coxe, for Nesbitt’s sale, and is as follows :— 

“ No. 63.—Gainsborough.—A whole-length Figure with 
a fine Landscape in the Background. This most incom- 
parable performance ranks this very celebrated Master 
among the first class of, Painters, both Ancient and 
Modern. It has the Grace and Elegance of Van Dyck in 
the Figure, with a Countenance as forcibly expressed and 
as rich as Murillo, with the management of Titian. It is 
a Picture which cannot be too highly spoken of or too 
much admired.” 

The green “Blue Boy” shows that this is not 
only not exaggerated praise, but hardly does jus- 
tice to the present rich ripe attractiveness of the 
life-like presence on the canvas. 

The second description yet seen of the original 
“Blue Boy” was written by Edwards in 1806, 
about four years after Nesbitt’s sale, when Hopp- 
ner was still the holder of the picture for Nesbitt, 
whose affairs were not settled until about 1815. 
As an echo of the title under which the “ Blue 
Boy” was catalogued in 1770, this description is 
at once historical and highly laudatory. 
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Edwards describes the picture as “A whole- 
length portrait of a young gentleman ” — exactly 
as catalogued in 1770—“ in a Vandyck dress” —as 
explained in 1770 by Miss Moser— 

“ Which has obtained the title of the ‘ Blue Boy’ from 
the colour of the satin in which the figure is dressed. It 
is not exaggerated praise to say this picture might stand 
among those of Vandyck. It is now in the possession of 
Mr. Hoppner, R.A.” 

This shows conclusively that whatever “ Blue 
Boy ” the first Earl Grosvenor, who died in 1802, 













































which, four years afterwards, was in the hands of 
Hoppner. 

0 faras we know, that high, if not highest 
of living authorities on Gainsborough’s “ hand- 
writing,” R. J. Lane, Esq., A.R.A., was the next 
to express, in 1869, an opinion on the green, or 
original “ Blue Boy.” This opinion has appeared 
in your pages, but with a sentence accidentally 
omitted (about the colouring) which is now sup- 
plied :— 

“T have,” says Mr. Lane, “ carefully examined the 
picture (the green Blue-clad.) The figure is more ele- 
gant than the Grosvenor picture—the colouring clearer— 
the character of the face far more pleasing—the minutest 
touches of the subordinate parts palpably Gainsbro’s.” 

Like Mr. Coxe, who wrote sixty-seven years 
previously, Mr. Lane selects the elegance of the 
figure and the beauty of the face for special 
praise, and well they merit it. 

Hear, also, what an able art critic, commenting 
on the facts which appeared in “N. & Q.,” and 
who carefully examined the “Green Blue” be- 
fore he wrote, says in The Graphic * about the green 
“Blue Boy’s” face :— 

“ If,” says the critic, “this newly-discovered ‘ Blue 
Boy’ is not by Gainsborough, by whom is it? Who 
could imitate the wonderful bravura? Who could have 
made the red blood glow through those brown cheeks ? 
Who could vivify those intelligent eyes ? The face is too 
graceful for Wilson the portrait-painter. It is beyond 
what Hoppner could have done ; as for Beechy, he only 
imitated Gainsborough’s landscapes. 1s this second ‘ Blue 
Boy’ to remain an endless cruz for modern art critics ? ” 


No, the puzzle is solved in favour of “ Green 
Blue,” and of his face it may be fairly said— 
“Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Gainsbro’s own cunning hand laid on.” 


The following artistical comparison of the two 

“Blue Boys” by a good judge speaks for itself — 
‘ “ London, Jan, 1870. 

“GatnsporouGn’s ‘Bivue Boy.’— Having seen by 
The Times that the Westminster ‘ Blue Boy’ was at the 
R.A., I went to see and examine it, as I had previously 
seen and examined the other picture, which has, I may 
say, both the body and soul of Gainsborough. I certainly 
was disappointed at the Westminster picture, for I could 
not perceive those qualities in such perfection in it as in 
the other picture, The manipulation in it is weak, and 
the touch not so free and decided as in the other. The 








* December 18, 1869. 





did purchase, it could not be the original picture | 


blue is crude — Cunningham said rather startlingly 
so) and the folds of the dress cripply, which certainly gives 
an idea of a copy of the other picture by a tolerably good 
artist. There is also another sign of their not being 
painted by the same artist, which is, in the nature of the 
vehicle used. I consider the other picture (the ‘Green 
Blue Boy’) contains the perfection of Gainsborough’s 
colour, vehicle, touch, and mind, which I must say I 
cannot discover in the Westminster picture. I think if 
they had been hung together, any connoisseur who did not 
know which was which would have taken the other for 
the original and the Westminster picture for a tolerably 
| good copy of it.” 

A high authority; after more than one examina- 
tion of both pictures, recently expressed a similar 
conclusion in these words :— 


“T have closely examined the Grosvenor ‘ Blue Boy’ at 
South Kensington, and I am firmly impressed by its great 
inferiority to the other ‘ Blue Boy’ in grace and elegance 
of form and feature as well as in delicacy of colour. I 
think that the qualities which I observed in the other 
picture are strong evidence of its originality ; and that if 
the two pictures could be put side by side, my opinion 
would be maintained.” 


Decided as both these opinions are in favour of 
“Green Blue,” it can scarcely be doubted that they 
would be fully confirmed by the public generally, 
and the Grosvenor “ Blue Boy ” be deemed to be 
comparatively a meaner-looking and less-attrac- 
tive picture. 

Still more recently a connoisseur of high repu- 
tation as a judge of painters’ handwriting—a 
correspondent of yours of many years’ standing, 
who took much interest in the former discussion, 
went with a friend to see and criticise the “ Green 
Blue Boy.” The result was warm praise, for he 
arrived at the conviction that the picture was by 
far the finest Gainsborough he had ever seen, and 
he would venture to say the finest of his works In 
existence, as it strongly reminded him of a high- 
class Velasquez. : 

In conclusion, at present the artistic character 
of the “Green Blue Boy” may be summed up, 
not at all inaptly, as 

“ Perfected loveliness. All the harmonies 
Of form, of feature, and of soul displayed, 
In the bright creation.” 


J. SEWELL. 
The Lombard, F.C. 


BRITISH SCYTHED CHARIOTS: MRS. MARKHAM. 
(4 S, vii. 95.) 

Mr. Trollope’s note in his edition of Casars 
Commentaries, denying the truth of the stereo 
typed statement that the ancient Britons 4 
their war chariots with scythes, deserves to 
thoroughly discussed before being accepted as — 
| rect. In the first place, we have the evidence 0 





| Richard of Cirencester, who says :— 


i horse- 
“The Britons not only fought on foot and on . 
| back, but in chariots drawn by two horses, and acmed in 
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a Gallic manner. Those chariots to the axle-trees of 
which scythes were fixed were called covini or wains.” 

This passage I quote from Dr. Giles’s edition of 
Six Old English Chronicles (Bohn, London, 1866), 
who appends the following note :— 

“ The Britons, however, appear to have devised an im- 
provement in this mode of warfare, which was unknown 
to the Greeks, Their chariots seem to have been of two 
kinds—the covini or wains, heavy and armed with scythes, 
to break the thickest order of the enemy; and the 
esseda, a lighter kind, adapted probably to situations and 
circumstances in which the covini could not act, and 
occasionally performing duties of cavalry.”—P. 425. 

Dr. Giles does not seem to doubt the veracity 
of Richard of Cirencester, although in his preface 
he rejects other of his productions as valueless ; 
but to that on the “ ancient state of Britain,” from 
which I have made the above extract, he attaches 
some importance. 

Mr. Trollope of course can select whom he 
pleases to vent his displeasure upon; but in jus- 
tice to the excellent Mrs, Markham, and also the 
much-honoured Eugéne Sue, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my astonishment at this kind of fair 
selection, whereby he proc eeds to disabuse the 

opular mind of the so-called delusion. Surely 
fe ought to have castigated Richard of Cirences- 
ter and his English editor, but in doing this he 
would have to encounter another excellent au- 
thority, who is equally guilty of this just dis- 
covered crime. Mr. Francis Palgrave, in his 
History of England (Anglo-Saxon period), says, 
in speaking of the valour of the ancient Britons :— 

“But the valour of the Britons was displayed on land; 
they were brave and sturdy warriors; and when they 
went forth to combat they rode in chariots with blades of 
scythes fixed to the axle-trees of the wheels. 
battle, they urged their horses to their utmost speed, and 
the sharp edges of the scythes mowed down the enemy.” 
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is referred to as a matter for extreme satisfaction : 
“the position of the organ has been decided as 
only it should have been.” It is to stand, we are 
informed, against the blank walls, where now 
stand the Nelson and Cornwallis monuments. 

To say that the ultimate success of all future 
operations in this work depends upon the position 
of the organ—as if folks were to go to church to 
hear the organ, or listen to the music—is too 
ridiculous; but setting aside this question, it is 
quite sufficient to condemn the project if the 
architectural effect it will produce is considered. 

A large sum of money has been expended in 
the purchase of a powerful organ, and in placing 
it in a good position acoustically. Now it is 
coolly suggested to do away with all this, and 
using up the materials of the choir and transept 
organs, to make one mighty whole, which is to 
placed in the narrowest part of the cathedral, so 
as to make that which is already far too small 
considerably less. 

I am sure that no lover’of organs would desire 
that Father Smith’s venerable instrument, which 
with its recent additions is a very perfect and 
beautiful work, should be engulfed by the tran- 
sept organ, excellent as that may be; and when 
we read of “considerable additions”—the two 
instruments together, without additions, would 
give us eighty stops at least—the practical ques- 
tion of the amount of room such a leviathan 
would occupy becomes very important. 

As I have already remarked, the position said 
to have been selected is that point at which the 
main avenue, running through the cathedral from 
east to west, is most contracted. It is there little, 
if at all, over forty feet in width. No amount of 
piling up, even to the springing of the roof, could 


| reduce the organ itself to a less projection than 


Neither Tacitus nor Cesar notices the scythed | 


chariots, but it does not follow that there were 
none in use at one time. 
I cannot imagine that three distinct authorities 


besides Mrs. Markham and Eugéne Sue could | 


have been led into one common mistake, unless 
it can be proved that all the modern writers have 
been misled by Richard of Cirencester, who of 
course must be shown to be in error. The onus 
of this task devolves upon Mr. Trollope. I am 


sure that many will feel extremely grateful to | 
him should he undertake this; none more so than | 


J. JEREMIAH, JUN. 


THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
(4 8. vii. 185.) 

T observe in “N. & Q.” that a rumour—only a | 

tumour, I hope—as to the intended arrangement | 


with regard to the organ at St. Paul’s Cathedral | 


five feet from the wall, and this on both sides 
would reduce the centre passage by some ten 
feet; leaving for the communication between a 
dome of over one hundred feet in diameter, and a 
choir more than forty feet in width, a restricted 
opening probably not thirty feet wide. 

How exceedingly bad this is, I need not point 
out. Your correspondent is of opinion that two 
choirs are necessary for the services of the cathe- 
dral, and I quite agree with him; but I do not 
think we are at all of the same mind as to how 
this arrangement should be effected. 

I have gone into this question very thoroughly, 
but will not occupy your columns by repeating 
here what is fully entered into by me in conjunc- 


| tion with Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite in the first 
| number of The Sacristy, to which I would refer 


Y. C. E. Somers CLARKE, JUN. 
3, Delahay Street, Great George Street. 


[ By reference to The Times of Wednesday last it will 


be seen that Y. C. E. was correct in his statement as to 


the decision with regard to the organ.—Eb. ] 
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SIR WILLIAM ROGER, KNT. 
(4" 8. i, iv., v., vi. passim; vii. 82, 165.) 

As this discussion is pens I guaran and the 
real point getting lost sight of, mapas a word 
from the original raiser may be permitted in 
the hope of closing it.* I think we may con- 
clude that the late Mr. Roger of Dundee and 


| 
| 


his son Mr. J. C. Roger had been misled by | 


‘some person or persons unknown” in the matter 
of the three casts of seals, and induced by these 
“incogniti” to favour the idea of a connection be- 
tween the unfortunate musician “Sir William” 
No. 1, his (unknown elsewhere) son, “ Sir Wil- 
liam” No. 2, and the parish of Galston in Ayr- 
shire; while Dr. Rogers has shown (4" S. vi. 
483) that “individuals of the name, 


not of 


knightly rank, did exist in the sixteenth century | 


in the neighbouring parish of Ochiltree. Not a 
vestige of proof has been‘adduced to supply the 
remarkable disappearance of the two deeds, to 
which the original seals are said to have been 
attached. The phraseology in which those deeds 
are mentioned, and the names of the parties con- 


are fictitious, if indeed they ever existed as fic- 
tions. If so, the seals go too. But even these 
contain internal evidence of their worthlessness. 
I did not mention it at the time, but remarked to 
myself the curious way in which the legend of 
each “cast” supplies something wanting in the 
other. Thus the first is, “S’ Wilelmi.....”; the 
second is, “S' . . . . Roger”; and the third, the 
fictitious son's, blazes forth in full—“ S’ W.... 
Roger Mil.” The “unknown” manufacturer of 
these has been an adept at his trade. Yet Mr. H. 
Laing evidently had doubts of their authenticity, 
as I pointed out in my first communication. 

Mr. J. C. Rogers's assertion that Deuchar 
“forged” a coat of arms for the reverend parish 
minister of Dunino, is scarcely warrantable. 
“ Forging a coat” I take to mean, asserting that 
it was conferred at some mythical period, or for 








ENGLISH DESCENT OF DANIEL O'CONNELL, 
(4" S. iii. 75.) 

Bearing in mind the truthful remark of Mp 
Edwards in the first sentence of his Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, that “Whatever may be the 
triumphs which the future keeps in store for 
democracy, the pedigree of a famous man will 
never quite lose its interest,” I crave the favour 
of space in “N. & Q.” to correct a misstatement 
of Mr. Maurice Lenihan’s respecting what he calls 
the “ pure Celtic blood” of the “ exclusively in 
digenous genealogical series” in O'Connell's 
pedigree. Mr. Lenihan’s acquaintance with Celtic 
genealogies is, I believe, most extensive, and my 
own is very slight; still, in common with the 
majority of the inhabitants of Daniel O'Connell's 
native county, i know very well that he was the 
direct and immediate descendant of a lady of 


| English race, through whom he inherited the 
| blood of Jenkin Conway and Edmund Roe, Eliza- 


bethan undertakers (and also, I believe, the blood 
of Sir James Ware the elder), and was not very 


| distantly related to a number of Anglo-Irish and 
cerned (see 4" S. i. 458), convince me that they | 


some mythical exploit, or on some fictitious | 


ancestor of its wearer, but honestly “ making up” 
a new one is a very different thing. The taste of 
such a proceeding may be another question ; but 
in the early part of the present century the Lyon 
Office itself perpetrated many grievous blunders, 
known to the initiated as “ Prince Regent” 
heraldry, and Deuchar simply followed in their 
wake. I quite agree with Mr. Rocer in his 
estimate of some of these books, and am rather 
amused at his information that the coat which we 
have been discussing had been appropriated by 
the late Glasgow wood-merchant of the name, 
who probably knew nothing, and cared less, about 
its (presumed) first wearer, “ Sir William.” 
AnGLo-Scotvs. 


* This communication must close it.—Ep. “N. & Q.” 


| 
| 











Protestant families in Munster at the present day. 
In Cronelly’s History of the Gaedhals, and inal 
other published genealogies of the O'Connell 
family that I have ever seen, it is distinctly 
stated, that the great-great-grandmother of 
Daniel O'Connell was a member of the Anglo- 
Norman family of Segrave, and that his great- 
grandmother was Elizabeth Conway, the grand- 
daughter of a Captain James Conway, who came 
to Kerry after the Restoration, and married 
Elizabeth Roe, the only child and heiress of 
Edmund Roe, of Cloghane, County Kerry, the 
above-mentioned undertaker. Edmund Roe had 
married the only daughter of Jenkin Conway, 
whose castle of Killorglin, granted to him by 
Elizabeth, with 5,260 acres, including the beautiful 
island of Innisfallen, is mentioned in Pacala 
Hibernia. I doubt if a single instance could be 


| brought forward by the most enthusiastic and 


learned admirer of the Irish “ pure Celt,” of even 
one man of that race who achieved real greatness 
in literature, science, art, political or military life. 
The great men of Ireland have been the men of 
mixed race—the greatest, as Swift, Goldsmith, 
Wellington, &c., have had but a very slight 
share of Celtic blood, if any at all. This 18 not 
the assertion of partial bigotry regarding race oF 
creed ; it is inely the statement of a fact patent 
to the calm impartial observer who knows 
Ireland and the Irish, I admit that in former 
times the Irish Celt was heavily and unfairly 
weighted in the race for fame, but it is long sinc® 
his last and least burden has been removed, 

ret he is still behindhand; while the one hero 
Consing a Celtic name of whom the Irish Celts 
are most proud, glorying in him as their repre 
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sentative man—“ Irish,” says Mr. Lenihan “in 
every element of his being, head, heart, blood ! 9 
is no “ pure Irish Celt” at all—but, there is small 
doubt, inherited his clear-headedness, foresight, 
indomitable energy, and perseverance, from the 
able if somewhat unscru ab ame Elizabethan under- 
takers and Kentish and Yorkshire colonists of 
Ireland in the sixteenth century. 


Dr. Jonnson’s Watcn (4 S. vi. 275, 465; 
vii. 55.)—This watch is in my possession. My 
mother was niece to the sister of George Steevens, 


which sister inherited this watch with the rest of | 


George Steevens’s property. It is a metal watch 
with a tortoiseshell case; no maker’s name. 
dial is inscribed, as mentioned by Boswell, with 
the words vvt yap epxera, “ for the night cometh.” 
Boswell says the dial-plate was given to Steevens. 
It seems unlikely that the dial should be separated 


from the doctor’s watch, to which it evidently | 


belonged, and which was worn by him. The 
watch also has inside the case the words “Samuel 
Johnson, London, 1784.” It was in December, 
1784, that Johnson died. JAMES Pycrort. 
Brighton, Jan. 20, 1871. 
[We regret that this reply has accidentally been de- 
layed.—Ep. “N. & Q.”) 


Stamp on Picture Canvas (4" S. vii. 97, 








The | 


as the end of the fifteenth century. 
| Bible (London, printed by E. T. for a society of 
stationers, 1655,) in old morocco, with the side 
and back inlaid with differently coloured pieces 
| of about the same date. 
| front is a large heart surrounded with flowers and 
| fruit, and bearing an inscription. 
| same date, I think, was a Bible for sale in a 
London bookseller’s catalogue not very long since, 
which had an excellent picture of the Last Supper 
3.0.3. 


in-to the chapell, verely she was heled, and lefte 
her styltes thore, and on her fete wente home re- 
sonably well.” H. Fisuwicx. 

ELEcaMPANeE (4" S. v. 595; vi. 103, 205, 264.) 
For an account of this plant, which two of your 
correspondents say is used medicinally, see 

“ Botanicum Officinale; or, a compendius Herbal : 
giving an account of all such Plants as are now used in 
the Practice of Physick, with their descriptions and vir- 
tues, by Joseph Miller.” London, 1722, p. 185. 

The copy of this work now before me exhibits 
in many places the ravages of that little insect 
the bookworm, so lately introduced instructively 
into your pages. J. MANUEL. 

300K ORNAMENTATION (4 §, vi. 567 ; vii. 111, 
147.)—The fashion of painting over and under 
the gold leaf on the edges of books is an old one. 
I have seen MSS. with illuminated edges (the 
patterns being like the floreated borders) as early 
I have a 


Under the gold in the 


Of about the 


195.}—W hat occurred, to my recollection, will be | under the gold. 


found in 3" S. y. 141, 1864, on “ Stamp Duties 


on Painters’ Canvas,” by J. H. Bury, in answer | 
to a communication under the same heading in | 


$* S. v.99, from L. F. N., where the excise mark 
is given in letterpress, and not as an engraving, 
as I have stated at p. 195, ALBERT Buttery. 


Court of Chancery. 


(We are obliged by this correction. In the fifth volume 
ef our Third Series will be found a query by L. F. N. as 
to the period during which painters’ canvases were 
stamped. This was answered by Mr. J. H. Burn at | 
p. 141, who stated, but very incorrectly, that the practice 
originated in 1803, and that any picture painted on 
stamped canvas purporting to be painted by Gains- 
borough or Reynolds could not therefore be genuine ; but 
Was more correct in stating that the order for the non- 
collection of the duty was issued on March 17, 1831. In 
the same volume (p. 182) J. K. S. writes to show that 
the duty existed from July 20, 1712-13, to March 1831.— 
Ep. “N. & Q.”] 

Struts = Crutcnes (8" §. vii. 478; viii. 178, 
239, 278.)—When I introduced this subject to 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” some little time ago, I 
quoted a passage from Kit Marlowe, in which the 
word stilts was used synonymously with crutches. 


I am now able to give an earlier instance, from | 


was a word adopted from the military. 
explained in the Vocabolario degli Accademici della 
Crusca, 

of it :— 
' 


called dairds; but such as held their lands of a subject 

though they were large, and their superior very noble, 

were only called goodmen, from the old French word bon 
| homme, which was the title of the master of the family.” 


La Caracore (4% §, vii. 34, 149.)—Caracole 
It is thus 


I cannot find an etymological derivation 


“ CARACOLLARE. Far caracolli. Volteggiare. 
“CARACOLLO. Rivolgimento per lo pit di truppe da 


imo a sommo (from the rear to the front rank). Lat. evo- 
lutio aciei.” 


C. C. 
Who 1s A Larrp? (4% §. vi. 482; vii. 12, 
75.) —Sir George Mackenzie (Works, vol. ii. 


p- 583) says :— 


“Such as did hold their lands of the prince were 


But even in Sir George’s day the distinction 


was falling into desuetude, and last century every 
Scottish landowner was called “the laird” and 
his wife “the lady.” 
made, and is still observed, between the “ many- 
acred” laird and the “little” or bonnet-laird. 


But a distinction was 


the “Lyfe of Joseph of Armathia, printed by | The former was styled thus: “the Laird of Keir,” 


Richard Pynson a.p. 1520.” (Vide E. E.T.S., 
No, 44.) A woman was taken to Glastonbury for 
the purpcse of receiving a miraculous cure of her 
lameness, and for this “ Thyder was she brought 





“the Laird of Drum,” &c.; the latter merely had 
the title prefixed to his surname, e.g. “ Laird 
Black,” “Laird Brown,” &c. 
tocERs’ remark, that “in the Scottish ‘ inquisi- 


My friend Dr. 
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tions’ dominus frequently precedes a name which 

has portionarius after it,” is new to me, and per- 

haps he will substantiate it by a few examples. 
AneLo-Scorvs. 


I am credibly informed that the paternal grand- 
father of the Rev. Dr. Rogers had an elder brother 
whose surviving daughter married a farmer of the 
name of West, and whose son, Mr. William West, 
is farmer in Mayriggs. By the Scottish law of 
succession, the portion of Coupargrange which 
belonged to the Rogers, had it continued in the 
family, would now be in the possession of Mr. 
West. This being the case, how could Dr. Rogers, 
“without presumption,” take a title from an 
estate belonging to another man? and if, as is 
alleged, he be only the descendant of a younger 
son, how can he in any sense be the representa- 
tive of the “ portioners of Coupergrange ” ? 

Ion. 

Kensington Gardens. 

“Trove Lost to Sient, T0 MEMORY DEAR” 
(1* 8. iv.; 3° S. vi, viii.; 4% S. i, iv. passim ; 
vii. 56, 173.)—Like all your other correspondents 
I have failed to find the origin of the above line; 
but the following bit ofinformation may, perhaps, 
render the search for it a little easier. Some time 
since, I mentioned the query respecting it to a 
relative now dead, who informed me that, though 
she was unable to say where the line in question 
occurred, she knew that the one which followed 
it was — 

“The absent claim a sigh—the dead, a tear.” 
This would show that “Though lost to sight, to 
memory dear,” is not a whole line, but only the 
last four feet of an ordinary five-foot iambic verse. 
W. A. Smairn. 





Newark. 

Rey. S. Hentey’s Enerisn “ Varnex” (4% 
S. vii. 35, 113, 174.)—Whether by Henley or 
some other hand, an English translation of Beck- 
ford’s story had appeared prior to June 1, 1815; 
this is shown by the preface to the first French 
edition published in England. As the preface is 
very short I annex it. The volume is published 
“ A Londres, chez Clarke, Mount Street, Berkeley 
Square ” :— 

“Les éditions de Paris et de Lausanne étant devenus 
extrémement rares, j'ai consenti enfin & ce que l’on re- 
publiat & Londres ce petit ouvrage tel que je l’ai com- 
ed La traduction, comme on scait, a paru avant 
“original ; il est fort aisé de croire que ce n’étoit pas mon 
intention—des circonstances, peu intéressantes pour le 

ublic, en ont été la cause. J’ai préparé quelques Episodes ; 
ils sont indiqués & la page 200, comme faisant suite & 
Vathec ; peut-étre paroitront-ils un jour. 

“1 juin 1815. W. Becxrorp.” 


The printer’s name appears at the foot of the 
notes on page 218: “De l’Imprimerie de J. F. 
Dove, St. John’s Square.” W. H, P. 





—__——__ 


Hoxtry, tae German Port (4 S. vi. 177, 
288 ; vii. 174.)—Four translations from Hilty are 
printed in the “German Anthology ” which forms 
_ of Poems by James Clarence Mangan, New 

fork, 1859. The “ German Anthology ” is stated 
in the introduction (p. 23) to have been collected 
and published in Dublin in 1845, under the title 
of Anthologia Germanica. T. W. 0, 

Tue Dragon (4 §, vii. 12, 125, 174.)—I for- 
ward you a few copies of a lithographed drawing 
of the St. Bees dragon. 

The impost on which it is cut is one of a very 
Irish-looking and early shape, and is, I doubt not, 
ante- Norman. 

The dragon also of the twelfth century, figured 
in Mr. Cutts’s Manual of Sepulchral Monuments, 
Plate XXXII., is two-legged. E. H. Kyowizs. 

Kenilworth. 

Weaver’s Art (4" S. vii. 57, 149.)—There is 
not likely to be found much upon this subject in 
our standard poets; it is rather in the line of our 
obscures. I have heard of a book entitled Minerva; 
or the Art of Weaving, in verse, 1677, which, if 
to be found, would likely supply the want of 
R. P.Q. A much commoner volume is Weaving 
Spiritualised, by the Rev. Dr. Collings of Nor- 
wich, 12mo, London, 1675. In the course of his 
sermonising, the art generally is treated of, and 
the whole interspersed with poetical moralisings. 

The editions of this are very numerous. I have 
myself some three or four, and can accommodate 
your correspondents with a sight of the book if 
desired. 

The weaver’s occupation is favourable to the 
cultivation of the muse, and I doubt not many 
examples might be found of his art rendered into 
verse. 

Here is one at hand. James Maxwell, “ poet 
in Paisley,” who in earlier life published at Bir- 
mingham, 1756, Divine Miscellanies, in which, 
under the head of “ Weavers’ Meditations,” he 
moralises in verse, and in a Hogarth-like frontis- 
piece represents himself as the diligent apprentice 
at the loom :— 

“Lo! here ’twixt heaven and earth I swing, 
And whilst the shuttle swiftly flies, 
With cheerful heart I work and sing, 
And envy none beneath the skies.” 
He is, however, I find, altogether spiritual, and 
does not, like Dr. C., “raise heavenly meditations 
from the several parts of their work.” A. 

SueeRwort (4 S, vi. 502; vii. 25, 151.)—The 
plant I am inquiring for may very probably be 

that referred to by F. C. H. (Murithian) ; but I 
am sorry to say that I am unable to identify i 
from his description. Can any Dorset corres 
pondent help? It is certainly not the Aster Tr 
polium, with which Mr. Pgacock appears @ 





Belfast. 


connect it. James Brittex. 
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eight years previously—in 1615. The arrange- 
ment of the two editions differs; mine has 945 


Banerr (4% S. vi. 544; vii. 166.)—“ As im- 
t as a badger’s horse” is still a common 


uden - 5 ~a : 
Soovert in the North of England. One can easily | consecutive pages, beginning with January and 
ending with December. These are followed by 


understand how a horse with a corndealer for its t 

master must be the most impudent of its species. | an appendix of perhaps 160 pages; but my copy 

H. Fisnwicx. | is defective, and has only about 140 pages of ap- 

. ’ ae tS vii. 11, 182. pendix. In this are the lives of several more 

B sang og aor wed aber gh i: one - "lobes recent saints, “lately canonised and beatified by 

filled ith a te ‘eaie Vv ft pled > used by | / aul V. and Gregory XV.”—SS. Isidore of Madrid, 

hae lr ee a page Nee! Y | Ignatius of Loyola, Francis Xavier, Philip Neri, 
framework knitters, particularly those making lace | 5 - é ap 

~ sepa + eee MF oes say that in many parts Frances of Rome, Terese, Aloysius, Stanislaus 

» Beg’ prem 7 we. . Kostka, and Alphonsus Rodriguez. At the end 


of the Midland Counties they are still ae eed of these lives, which fill 78 pages, comes the 
“en oe | & Ayprobatio ” cited by A. G., but it should have 
> been thus printed: “ Horum sanctorum vite,” &c., 


“QUEEN ARGENIS” (4% 8. vii. 140.) — About without the word “approbator ” at the beginning, 
the time this poem appeared (1839) the Rev. | which is ungrammatical and unintelligible. My 
Matthew Bridges lived at Babbicombe (Babba- | volume, however, does not end here, but has 
combe is said to be the more correct orthography), | several additional pages dated 1636, with the 
and published several poems. He was not im-~ | jives of St. Patrick, St. Bridgit of Kildare, and 
robably the author of the poem in, question. | +. Columba, the last of which is wanting, with 
MAkRocHEIR can easily ascertain this, no doubt, | part of the life of St. Bridgit. This collection is 


if he thinks the scent worth >> a chiefly compiled from legendary accounts, and is 
M. FENGELLY. / of small value and authority. F. C. H. 
Torquay. “% ’ " 
Morar Parntrye in Starston Cuvrcu, Nor- 


_ Mummans: Warts (24 5. x. § xi. 5 = 3° 8. | porx (4" S vi. 542. 577: vii. 40, 172 \—A fter 
; iv. passim; 4% §, vii. 52, 121.) — Thes i= S Vi. SER, S155 VE. OY, Se 
5 iV. pass; £° 8. vib. 53, 131.) ese come | reading the last communication upon this subject 
every January to Sir George Bowyer's shooting | of F. °C, H. at p. 40, I felt inclined to offer a 
ve in Radley Park saw » sre this ga os : ’ - * ‘ 
va gd = 3 _, A nk oe bard pe further remark on some details in the picture 
y ‘che af i ae hie = 7 hangines, and | UP? which I still think your accomplished cor- 
pa ches of coloured calico anc paper angings, anc respondent mistaken but I forbore for the reason 
the parts of the doctor, the wounded man, and St. | with which he commences his note—I did not 

‘ 7” > an n > +4 © : € sla » 7arta | . y € 7S S o—d 
aay wh ue why oes =, bod a wish to seem contentious. One of the points I had 
wendy two parties from the res won A ian intended to notice—that the dogma of F. C. H., 
of Radley and ~ oie seme Hoth caitn ani as to the representation of immediate beatitude 
mummers go the rounds of all the farm-houses on dine a nd Se cal aon = 
th r. 7. J. Ber s a votape: Y oa poole 

Tea W. J. Berynarp Sura. brasses which I remembered—has, I am pleased to 

“H ap ee ee oy gen, | SCC, been taken up and completely disposed of by 
S. vi iL ia 78) ATE tHE Sace Crow” (4 | Mp. Waxrer, whose authority is indisputable. It 
noe os Ror 2 es e = is not quite | js a sentence in that gentleman's communication 
rae : fro s BE Sec read sixty. it - taken, that induces me to address you again. He seems 
Sot Boe from St. Jerom’s Life of St. Paul, the to agree with the assumption that the death-bed 
f agers. who relates the miraculous incident depicted is that of a lady, although not that of 
=e ese words :— eo the blessed Virgin, but there is not a feature re- 
: Inter ~ + sermocinationes suspiciunt alitem corvum maining fré6m which the sex can be inferred, 
m ramo arboris consedisse ; qui inde leniter subvolans Dal ani » Sefer: . . » fio 
integrum panem ante mirantium ora deposuit. Post - yee — inference be drawn from the figure 
cujus abscessum, ‘Kia,’ inquit Paulus, ‘Dominus nobis | % the ascending soul ; for, if my memory is not 
prandium misit, vere pius, vere misericors. Sexaginta | 4t fault—and Mr. WALTER can correct me if it 
jam anni sunt, cum accipio dimidii semper panis frag- | be—in no instance where the soul is represented 
on verum ad adventum tuum militibus suis Chris- | as borne to heaven is the sex indicated. There is, 
u ;” 7 . 
ey ee ; ‘ therefore, an equal probability that the soul in 

_A.G. wishes for information about his “dumpy | this case is that of a male. Mr. WaLTER’s re- 
little quarto” Lives of the Saints. He has ad- | mark upon the importance of the arms as a key to 
seal described it. My own copy is of similar | the whole subject is most true, but here unfor- 

aracter, and bound up in green vellum. The | tunately they cannot be produced in evidence. 
—_ was written in Spanish by Alphonsus Vil- | One thing, however, is certain, and in this I am 
7 and translated into English by ev. Edward | obliged to contradict F. C. H., the arms of Sawtry 
nesman, S. J. of Louvain. A. G.’s copy was | Abbey are not like anything to be traced upon 


printed at St. Omer’s in 1623; mine at Douay _ the shield, nor had that abbey the remotest con- 
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ee 


| 
nection with the advowson of Starston, or any | Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Con. 


manor or land in the parish or hundred. I may 
add, that I still retain the opinion, in which I am 


not singular, that the circlet worn by the female | 


figure standing by the bedside was, when perfect, 
a coronet, not merely an ornamental headband. 
G. A. C. 


A Btack-country Leerenp (4 §. vii. 71, 
197.)—This anecdote has been told also of Gene- 
ral Burgoyne (of Saratoga notoriety) when he was 
commanding officer of a regiment which had to 
stop a night at Bolton-le-Moors. According to 
the newspaper story which I read some years ago, 
one of a club of Bolton gentlemen who were 
dining in a different room from the officers was 
pot-valiant enough to send up a very handsome 
gold watch and seals with the message indicated. 
Burgoyne kept the watch and returned a pistol, 
saying that the regiment must march at nine, but 
if the gentleman would come with a friend before 
that hour he should have his watch, and should 
know what o'clock it was. When morning came 
Burgoyne was early lounging out of the window, 
looking up and down the street, stretching his 
legs before the door, &c.; but no one came to 
claim the watch, so he left Bolton taking it with 
him. FP. Fe 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Century in re- 
ference to the Manners and Morals of the Age. By 
William Forsyth, M.A., Q.C., &c. (Murray.) 

Few who take an interest in the history of the social con- 
dition of the people, the state of public morals, and the pro- 
gress of civilization, but must have felt, when turning over 
the novelists and letter-writers of the last century, the wish 
that some one qualified for the task would collect the 
materials illustrative of these various but cognate topics 
scattered through the writings we have alluded to, and 
bring them together in some pleasant and readable form. 
Happily the idea has suggested itself to one every way com- 
petent to do it justice; and we feel confident none of our 
readers will judge the time ill-spent which they may devote 
to the perusal of Mr. Forsyth’s recently published volume. 
In its pages the author makes use of fiction as the ex- 
ponent of fact, and shows what information is to be 
gleaned as to the habits, manners, morals, and social life 
of our ancestors from the novels, essays, and letters of 
the last century; and not only this, but he draws some 
eomparison between those morals and manners and the 
morals and manners of our own day— not always to 
the advantage of the latter. After illustrating the 
fashions, dress, amusements of our forefathers — the 
coarseness, drunkenness, duelling which prevailed—the 
conditions of different branches of society, such as the 
country squires, justices, and “parsons” as depicted by 
the several classes of writers to which we have referred— 
the book concludes with a rapid but instructive review of 
the most distinguished old English writers of fiction, from 
Mrs. Behn, Mrs. Manley, and Mrs. Heywood to Richard- 
eon, Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, Miss Burney, Miss 
Edgeworth, and Jane Austen, 











stitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign 
of Edward the First. Arranged and edited by William 
Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History, 

Clarendon Series. (Macmillan.) 

In the well-founded belief that a knowledge of consti- 
tutional history should be a recognised part of a regular 
English education, inasmuch as without it no knowledge 
of English history can be sound, the Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford has prepared the book before 
us. It is intended to be primarily a treasury of reference, 
or easily handled repertory, of the origines of English 
constitutional history ; and, therefore, it embraces every 
constitutional document of importance during the period 
which it covers. While, with the view of making it 4 
manual for teachers and students, the editor illustrates 
these documents by pointing out their bearing on one 
another and on the national polity, “ supplying in the 
introductory sketch a string of connection, and some 
sort of continuous theory of the development of the 
system.” The value of such a book, if properly executed, 
is evident ; and on this point we can safely say, to those 
who know the lucid and masterly prefaces by which Mr, 
Stubbs has,introduced the several Chronicles edited by 
him for the Master of the Rolls, that the work before us is 
every way worthy ofthe author of those admirable essays. 

A Descenpant oF Cromwe.Lu.—A Cincinnati paper 
records the death of Joseph Howard Cromwell, a lineal 
descendant of Oliver Cromwell. He was formerly cap- 
tain of an American merchantman, which, in the war of 
1812, became a privateer, and was captured by a British 
man-of-war. The captivity of the captain did not last 
long. He was afterwards, for thirty-four years, an hotel 
keeper in Cincinnati, and retired in 1862 to Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, where he died on January 31, in his 
eighty-fifth year, leaving children and grandchildren. 
The deceased is reported to have been a descendant of 
a grandson of Oliver Cromwell’s son Henry, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, who settled in Maryland early in the 
eighteenth century. [There can be no foundation for this 
statement. Mr. Oliver Cromwell, the great-grandson of 
Henry, and the last of the male descendants of the Pro- 
tector, died at Cheshunt on May 5, 1821.—See Gent. 
Mag. for 1821, part 1. p. 569.—Ep. “N. & Q.”} 

Names or Loxpon Srreets.—The superintending 
architect of the Metropolitan Board of Works reported to 
the Board last year that in fourteen vears 4,194 subsidiary 
names of streets had been abolished, 1,849 new streets had 
been named, and 94,532 houses had been renumbered. 
The object is greater precision of reference, which is pro- 
moted toa large extent for commercial, social, sanitary, 
medical, and other purposes, and tends greatly to the 
convenience of the public. The rules of the Board re- 
quire that, as far as possible in selecting names for new 
streets, no names shall be repeated. 

WE recently announced the appearance of El Averi- 
guador, a Spanish Notes and Queries. We have now to 
chronicle the appearance of another jouee, which 
be of interest to Spanish students. It is an 8vo sheet, 
which is to appear on the last day of each month, under 
the title of Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos. 

Tue Farnnam MSS.—We learn from The Herald 
and Geneulogist that the valuable genealogical collections 
formed by the late Lord Farnham, and which fill about 
fifty volumes of pedigrees were, by the administrators of 
his estate, presented to his friend Sir Bernard Burke, a8 
by so doing they believed they were best carrying out 
the wishes of Lord Farnham. 

Tomas WiLLement, Esg.—We regret to announce 
the death on the 10th instant, aged eighty-five, of this 
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old and much respected Fellow of the Society of Anti- 


quaries. Mr. Willement’s Regal Heraldry, published in | 


1821, is well known to all heraldic students. He also 
published, in 1827, Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral; in 1829, Inder to Roll of Arms temp. Henry VIII ; 
in 1834, a similar Index to Roll of Arms temp. Richard 
11.; and in 1844, an Account of the Restoration of the 
Chapel of St. George's, Windsor. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Ptars ror Scroot Use.—An edition 


of Shakespeare for school use, edited by several of the | 


Rugby Masters, is in preparation. Four plays have 
already appeared separately ; these are to be followed by 
Much Ado About Nothing. 

“Arr.”—In the arrangements for the forthcoming 
International Exhibition, this term is to bear a very wide 
interpretation. Pictures, sculptures, wood-carvings, tapes- 
tries, metal ornamentation,—everything, in short, of a 
decorative nature is to find a place in the Art Galleries, 

Tue Direcrorsuir oF THE NATIONAL GALLERY.— 
The public will be pleased to learn that Mr. Boxall has 
consented to resume this post. 

Tue Rorat Socrery.—Fifty candidates offer them- 
selves for election this session. From this number fifteen 
will be selected by the Council and recommended for 
election next June. 

Tue cate Rosert Letcuton.—A petition, numer- 
ously and influentially signed, has been presented to Mr. 
Gladstone on behalf of the family of the late Robert 
Leighton, of Liverpool. In a letter from Cambridge, 
U.S., Mr. Longfellow observes: “ Of the power and 
beauty of Robert Leighton’s poems you know my opinion ; 
and I sincerely hope the effort to secure a pension for his 
widow and children may prove successful.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, | 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to | 


the gentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 


THe CONVOCATION, &c., by Philalethes. Bury St. Edmunds. 
Wanted by J. J. Reere, Esq., Newhaven, Sussex. | 
Tae New EXAMEN, by John Paget. Blackwood & Sons. | 
Wanted by Mr. J. Clarke, Waste Court, Abingdon. | 
English or French translations of Castaneda. Correa, Barros, or other 
Portuguese Historians of India, excepting Osorius, Faria da Souza, | 
already available. 
Wanted by Col. Ellis, Starcross, near Exeter. 


Patices ta Correspondents. 


We cannot undertake to send written Replies to Queries. 
Queries, if suitable, will be inserted, and be answered in the | 
usual manner. | 

W. W.—The poem purporting to be written by Milton | 
on his blindness, commencing— 

“T am old and blind,” | 
was written by Miss Lloyd of Philadelphia, 
_ A. M. (Kingsbridge. )— The Devonshire custom of offer- | 
tng to apple-trees is recorded im our 1** S. iv. 309; v. 148. 

P. F. J. will find an account of Trajano Boccalini in any 
biographical dictionary. 

A. E. Barrett will in like manner Jind an account 
of Michael Maittaire, 

Rev. P. SnEermwaxn.— We do not remember to have re- 
ceived anything from you on the subject of your communi- 
cation. However, at p. 153 of our present series you will 


| CHAUCER. 








Jind a notice of the object you have in view, and concerning 
which we shall be glud to hear from you. 

M. A. H. (Tralee.)— We crave your patience. 

Anonymous Books.— Queries respecting the authors of 
recent anonymous publications are not inserted, for the 
obvious reason that the writers have a right, if they think 
proper, to remain unknown. 

W. H.—Sir J. Bowring’: paper is in the first volume of 
Transactions of the Historical Society, which is printed 
by Messrs. Ridge of Bartholomew Close, “ for the Society” 
only. 

L. T. A.—“ The Boy and the Mantle” is the first ballad 
in the third volume of Percy's Reliques.— See Chappell’ s 
Music of the Olden Time for reply to your other query 
about Scotch tunes. 

Prisoner’s BAR orn Docx.—Our experience happilu 
does not enable us to answer RK. H.'s query— Where an old- 
Sashioned bar, which admitted the whole figure of the pri- 
soner to be visible, can now be seen? 


A. 8. E.uis.— Your article is in type. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS 


AND 


THE OLD POETS. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, with Steel Portraits and Vignettes; Edited, with 
Notes, Introductions, and Memoirs, by 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, The REV, ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, _h— 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 


The REV. HENRY TODD, 
And Others. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 2 vols. 32s. 
MASSINGER and FORD. 16s. 
BEN JONSON. 16s. 
WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, and 
"ARQUIIAR. lés. 
GREENE and PEELE. 16s. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Price 12s. 
JOHN WEBSTER. 12s. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, 12s, 


Or the Set Complete, 62. 12s. 


a 


With Plates by Joun Gitpert, 


The Old Poets. 
10s. 6d. DRYDEN. 
10s. 6d. POPE. 

Or the Set Complete, 2/7. 2s. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


THE NEW VELLUM-WOVE CLUB- 
HOUSE PAPER. 


Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 192, Fleet Street, 
Corner of Chancery Lane. 

“ The production of Note-paper of a superior kind has long been the 


SPENSER. 10s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 


subject of experiment with manufacturers, but until lately no improve- 


ment could be made on that in general use, and therefore it was looked. 
upon as certain that extreme excellence had been attained ; but thie 
| conclusion did not seem satisfactory to Messrs. PARTRIDGE & CoorER, 
| of Fleet Street, who determined to continue operations until some new 
result was attained. Sheer perseverance has m rewarded, for they 





have at last been able to produce a new description of paper, which they 
| call CLUBHOUSE NOTE, that surpasses anything of the kind in ordinary 
| use. The new paper is beautifully white, its surface is as smooth as 
| polished ivory, and its substance nearly resembles that of vellum, so 
that the writing thereon presents an extraordinary clearness and beauty 
A steel pencan be used upon it with the facility of a goose quill, and 

been completely supe: . 


thus one great source of annoyance 
—Sun, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. [4 S. VIL. Manon 18, 





THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. . 





Now ready, in 5 vols., extra fcap. 8vo, with 41 Fine Engravings and Portraits on Steel, 30s. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
By M. THIERS. 


“ The palm of excellence, after whole libraries have been written on the French Revolution, has been assigned 
the dissimilar histories of Thiers and Mignet.”—Wttu1Am H. Prescorr. 
“T am reading * Thiers’ French Revolution,’ which I find it difficult to lay down.”—Rev. SypNey Sire, 


RICHARD BE SENTL EY & SON, Publishers i in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now Complete, feap. 8vo, price £18 6s. PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
THE 7 - 
: MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
ONE HUNDRED VOLUME 192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
eapanvehiagd : CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S ENTIRE ,WORKS. EXCEEDING 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5#., and 6s. perream. 
ARRANGEMENT : ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6¢., and 6s. 6d. per 1,008, 
1. WaverRteyY Novets 48 vols. THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 100. 
9 PoxTicaL Works “ Mi 2 , - & STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream 
a. an amet » Prosx 330 FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6¢. per ream. 
3. ae Pr . + 10 BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
4. Lire By LOCKHART ” BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick q 
a TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondenced 
100 vols. colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6c 
p above is the on omplete set of Scott's collecte wks pub- | COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, 
lished & Res. hy See eerie 8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved 
— : Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
Edinburgh : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. or Address Dies, from 3s. 
—— —— — SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
YLOT’S ST AFFORDSHIRE. — eng very fon copy | SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 
rc > G ._ Add P. P., Post Office, Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stati 
Han Ly Gils, Bile, Coven Calum. — - Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &¢., 5a 
7 free. 
ae gy Pe ee ee (ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
© COIN COLLECTORS, CURATORS, ere.—A ; a ae 
Set of 8; cron executed WEDGE WOOD MEDALL o% ort € 
w ESARS, fro . ‘s uities, price £2 2s.,or 4s. each. Also > 
av at ABLE CABINET of ANCIENT COINS to dispose of. “List CHUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, 
3 A o « Road, Dert OB AD mL . ih 
free-il. We GARBUTT, West Mount, Utoxeter Road, Derby. QTEEL PLATED, with Diagonal Bolts, to m 
Wedges, Drills, and Fire. 


has reduced the price of his 8vo Portraits from 6d. to 3d. each, and 
other Engraved Portraits in like proportion. Please order from Of all Sizes and for every Purpose.—Street-door Latches with aa 


O PORTRAIT COLLECTORS. —Joun Srenson 
i) CHUBS'S PATENT DETECTOR 1LOCE 
l 


VANS'S CATALOGUE, or from my own Lists, viz. Parts 60, 61, 62, . ~ a 
and first Part of ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE.—JOHN STEN- and neat Keys.—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, 
SON , Book and Printseller, 15, King's Place, Chelsea, London, 8.W. all fitted with the Detector Locks. 


*,* Books and Prints in large or small collections bought. . . - 7 —_ — 
‘ mecca IRON DOORS FOR STRONG ROOMS. 


YRAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL, BATH, opposite siniieihaitintin tian itn 
HW the Abbey Church. FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODATION. Illustrated Price Lists Gratis and Post-Free. 
Warm Mineral Water Baths under the same roc CHUBB and S IN, 


MISS HAW KE S$ WOR? TH, Manageress. 
57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 28, Lord Street, Liverpodly 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 68, Cross Street, Manchester; and Wolverhampton. 
has introduced an ‘ential new description of ARTIFICIAL 7 ” = - 
TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so perfectly se 
resemble the natural teeth as not to distinguished from the originals 7 E. 
by the closest observer. They will never change colour or decay, and | OLD ENGLISH FURNITUR . 
5 } 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from © 


does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and - vo a. ~ . 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good ta) ° 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and ren- sound workmanship, and economy. +4 


dered d and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. 
— ” Conediatane tees COLLINSON and LOCK (late He 


gy - ee et ee CABINET MAKERS, 
GiB ERT  vixcute § © 2+! 109, FLEET STREET, E.C, Established 178% 





BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 


peep TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. § 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBE! 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, TAPESTRIES. 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL arrin 
: FLAGS ani BANNERS fc. &c | COLLINSON and LOCK (late Hei 
DECORATORS, 


A Catalogue sent by post on egtaten. : 
Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1 











